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The New Adjustable Grid Bars for Vertical Openers 
improve both the quantity and quality of cleaning. 


Positive, Fool Proof adjustment of the opening between | 4 
the bars. With these bars you can adjust according to » a 


the grade of your cotton. The new bars are capable of 

as small an opening adjustment as the perforated screen | 
~ and also one several times larger. : 

These Bars are furnished without extra charge on New 

Vertical Openers. 


Executive Office 

Boston, Mass. |. ad 
Rogers W. Davis, Sou. Agt. Branch Southern Office 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


(Patent Applied For) 


Over 292 000 
MacColl Patent Spooler Guides § 
or Slub Catchers | 


in use up to July 1 1922 


& 


Adapted to both Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
if YOUR Spoolers are not equipped they OUGHT to be 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Athentea Georgia 


are 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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: Manufacturers of the following machines: 
COTTON MACHINERY 


=— Onening Drawing Framee 

Conveying Roving: Frames 

= Distributing Spinning Frames 
== Picking Spoolers 

= Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 

= Sliver Lap Machines Reels 

= Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 


Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
= COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


=~ Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublere 

= Willows Roving Frames 

= Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
= Full Roller Card Spoolers 

Condensers Twisters 

SS Special Spinning Frames 

WOOLEN MACHINERY 

= ‘ard Feeds Condensers 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


Full) Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


Did you ever know you could get 
SOLUBLE CASTOR OIL 


on a guaranteed analysis? We will accompany ship- 
ments on both 50% and 75°% Grades with laboratory 


certificates of analysis if desired. 


E. F. DREW & COMPANY, ve 
swanson & McKean Sts. 


New York PHILADELPHIA, PA. Boston 


Southern Representative: L. W. Kearns 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 


of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 


59-61 Pearl St., NEW YORK | 


Cyel 
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‘*14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.” 


ean’t stall it.’’ 


‘The most efficient truck we have ever had, and the most eco- 


nomical to operate. ’’ 


The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. The 
one 114-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
ing conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
omy of operation wherever used. Write for specifications and 


reeords it has 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


Greenville, South Carolina 


The Southern “Jruck fer Southern Vraffic 
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-der-book filler. The 
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SOUTHERN 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPA 


NY, 39-41 S. CHURCH ‘STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. 


SUBSCRIPTION | $2. 00 PPR YEAR 


IN ADVANCE. ENTPRED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE. C HARLOTTE, N. C., UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MAR. 3, 1879. 
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The selection of efficient (traveling 
agents for service abroad is one of 


‘the things now most vitally essential 


fo our suecess in foreign business, 
Innumerable instances have been re- 
ported to the Department of Com- 
merece where unwise appointments 
have proved extremely costly, or 
even disastrous, to. the American 
manufacturers whose judgment was 
at. fault. The present crucial pe- 
riod of reconstruction is no time 
for such errors, which are apt to 
endanger not simply the imdividual 
merchant involved but also the good 
will and standing of Americar ex- 
port firms in general. A comprehen- 
sive survey of this situation by ex- 
perts of this Department through- 
out the world has revealed certain 
striking facts and conclusions which 
may be of value to executives and 
ofhers responsible for the selection 
and direction of oversea salesman. 
In considering a prospective trav- 
eling agent, it is undesirable to give 
exclusive attention to anv single ele- 
ment or phase of his equipment. He 
must be suited (a) to the territory 
and the trade to be visited: (by) te 
the line of goods to be handled: and 
(fc) to the commercial policies of 
his emplover. He must, in ‘other 
words, be a trade builder, not an or- 
are nol 
synonymous: in fact, the distinetion 
between them is especially signifi- 
cant and timely af this stage of de- 
American  foreigt 
trade. 
The Salesman’s Grave Responsibility 
If an export campaign is definitely 
and seriously contemplated. the 
American manufacturer should send 
out absolutely the best man obtain- 
able, even af some temporary sacri- 
fice in connection with his domestic 
business. This traveling representa- 
tive will be regarded as the spokes- 
man of his country as well as of 
his companv; he will be in a posi- 
tion fo build up or damage the pres- 
tige of both. There devolves upon 
him, therefore, and upon those who 
select and direct him,.a responsibil. 
ity, not simply to his firm but to al) 
of its fellow American exporters 
that can not be ignored. His nego- 
tiations with alien peoples will tax 
his resources to the wimost, and un- 
less he has unusual ability he is 
sure to betray his deficiencies. Con- 
sequently if is more than a costly 
mistake; if is a direct affront to the 
United States and to its more eon- 


Julius Klein, Director, Bureau 


scientious exporters to send fo for- 
eign countries simply the individual 
who can be spared with the least 
ineonvenience or who happens to 
have some superficial quality to 
commend him. 

The agent should be a man of 
good education, thoroughly versed 
in the fundamental technical aspects 
of his field. He should possess, 
moreover, a broad fund of informa- 
tion. He should be able to converse 
with foreign buyers about something 
besides the actual goods he is hand- 
ling. Even a superficial knowledge 
of the topics of the day may often 
pave the way for profitable business 
this being especially true in the 
Latin countries. The salesman should 
have a wide acquaintance with gen- 
eral American conditions. He should 
be able to “sell” American manufac- 
turing methods as effectively as a 
bill of merchandise or an individual 
unit of machinery. He should be 
able fo persuade a prospective for- 
eign buyer that the American way 
of producing a given article is emi- 
nently efficient or possibly superior 
fo others. 

Stability of Moral Character. 

The personality of traveling 
agent is a factor whose importance 
ean scarcely be overestimated. Sta- 
bility of moral character is an indis- 
pensable requirement. No. matter 
how brilliant he may be as a sales- 
man, if his moral character is ques- 
tioned by a foreign merchant this 
will reflect upon the manufacturer 
and upon his country. No. weak- 
willed person should be sent abroad 
on a business mission. Much more 
attention should be given to the rep- 
resentative’s personal habits than 
would be the case in selecting a rep- 
resentative to work in the United 
States. | 

Instances of habitual gambling, of 
drunkenness, of dissolute living by 
American traveling salesmen in for- 
eign countries have come to the at- 
tention of the Department of Com- 
merce. Though these may be few 
in number, in each case grave and 
sometimes irreparable injury has 
been done to the interests of the 
exporter and the reputation of 
America. 

Reliability a Prime Requisite. 

Reliability in the broadest sense 
is a primary requisite. The oversea 
sales is large “on his own;” his house 
must depend upon his discretion; 
he can not be watched and guided 


of Foreign and Domestic 


"ing reports 


Commerce 


as can his domestic counterpart. A 
prominent American manufacturing 
econeern which has just entered the 
export field has recently learned, at 
some cost, the necessity for greater 
caution in this regard. 

The company undertook to cover 
South Africa with a “hustling” do- 
mestic salesman who had for years 
been allowed to operate in a restrict- 
ed territory with very little control 
or supervision from headquarters. 
The strange conditions of the for- 
eign assignment proved altogether 
foo much for him; he evaded mak- 
(he had never been ac- 
customed to make them at home): 


he was continually cabling for 
money, though he presented no ex- 


pense account: he did not answer 
cablegrams of letters from his firm. 
which is now receiving reports from 
outside sources of his generally un- 
satisfactory conduct. This firm had 
failed to assure itself of the funda- 
mental reliability of the individual 
in question: it simply seleeted a man 
with a good record or orders in the 
domestic field and “turned him 
loose” in totally strange surround- 
ings. Its nonchalant readiness to 
“take a chance” has cost it a large 
prospective business and has dis 


tinetly damaged the reputation of 
other American exporters in South 


Afriéa. 

Social Qualities of the Salesman. 

This warning against the selection 
of men who are likely to prove un- 
reliable should not be taken as im- 
plying any prejudice against the 
salesman who is a “good mixer.” 
That quality, indeed, is highlv de- 
sirable if it is united with restraint 
and proper standards of behavior. 

The traveling agent should be a 
student of human nature, with the 
ability to adapt himself to the per- 
sons wtih whom he comes in con- 
tact. While abroad he will find the 
social obligations of his position far 
more exacting than in the United 
States. A successful general sales 
manager has expressed the opinion 
that he would never send a sales- 
man into any territory unless he 
himself were willing to take that 
salesman home to dinner with his 
family, This test is especially appli- 
cable in the case of a salesman sent 
abroad, because in most foreign 
countries the personal element is 
stressed more than it is here. 

Tact and good manners are essen- 
tial attributes of the successful 


Better Salesmanship Abroad 


traveling agent. These imply an ab- 
sence of boastfulness either about 
himself or about the United States. 
They imply also that he should re- 
frain from criticism that might of- 
fend the sensibilities of foreigners 
He should remember that he is sent 
out as a galesman and not as a re- 
former. 

Tact and Politeness Needful. 

Lack of tact is considered by some 
to have been one of the outstanding 
deficiencies of American traveling 
men in the past, especially in South 
America. What is regarded as bluff 
good fellowship in this country is 
very distasteful to the Latin Ameri- 
can, who is aceusfomed to. well- 
phrased compliments and a= strict 
observance of certain conventions 
The Latin American dislikes the ap- 
pearance of doing business in a 
hurry, although an understanding of 
the proper approach often results in 
actual orders amost as quickly as 
in the United States. 

The absence of politeness is more 
noticeable to the Latin American 
than its observance and often serves 
fo condemn a salesman in his eyes 
Such a little thing as failure to re- 
move a hat in ealling on a buyer has 
lost many desirable sales. Loss of 
numerous repeat orders can be trac- 
ed to failure to visit customers ‘to 
sav good-by just before the sales- 
man leaves a town where. he has 
spent some time. On the other hand. 
a post card written from some dis- 
lant place has served to keep the 
salesman and his goods before his 
customer’s mind, since it shows a 
highly appreciated personal touch. 

A salesman who assiduously cul- 
tivates the personal element is of- 
ten able to divert trade from other 
houses to his own. 

Diligence and Capability More Val- 
uable Than Mere Brilliance. 

In general, observation seems to 
indicate that a man of the “plugger” 
type is to be preferred for foreign 
service to the temperamental “star” 
salesman. It has been found that 
the latter often suffers a severe fail- 
ure abroad when his customary 
spectacular methods can not be ad- 
justed to meet foreign conditions. 

It is scarcely..necessary. to--sav 
that an oversea salesman must poss- 
ess sound judgment; he will need it 
especially if he is pioneering for 
his house and is expected to select 
its permanent agents. A common 

(Continued on Page i.) 
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Development New Designs 


H. C. Meserve, secretary of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, in a recent address before 
the National Garment Retailers’ As- 
sociation, urged those present to co- 
operate in the development of spe- 
ial designs‘and materials. He point- 
ed out that in the making of the 
great markets for trademarked 
goods .of recognized value the devel- 
opment of originality in design had 
been largely neglected. He declared 
that there was a strong tendency to 
copy European designs, quoting Rob- 
ert Amory, president of the cotton 
manufacturers’ body, the effect 
thaf, “One of the greatest handi- 
caps against American cotton goods 
has been the constant harping, both 
by the seHer and consumer, on the 
superiority of the socalled ‘imported 
goods. In fact, the better and more 
original designs in this country are 


often sold as ‘imported’ to obtain 
the eredit of originality.” 
“As you well know,” Mr. Meserye 


declared, “machinery for the manu- 
facture of cotton textiles is, and for 
many years has been thoroughly 
standarized. Yet, it is true that all 
the. while experiments have been 
going on looking to the further per- 
fection of the various processes, 
While standard goods remain much 
the 


same, there are always. varia- 
tions which involve the technical 
skill of the manufacturer; problems 


in fabrics which he is always called 
to investigate, experiment with and, 
if possible, master. In a basic in- 
dustry, such as this, we are consid- 


ering there is, of course, a. vast 
amount which remains the same 
from year. to year, but there- is 


enough of change, both in the man- 
ufacture and in the market to keep 
the executive busy, and to ecall for 
their. best efforts. . 
The Practical Man. 

“Until within comparatively recen| 
years it has been generally under- 
stood that in the manufacture of tex- 


tiles the socalled ‘practical man’ 
ruled. Today he is rightly, by 
far the most potent factor. Never- 


theless, because of the dévelopment, 
partially by accident and partially 
by invention of wonderful ingenious 
automatic devices, there is a strong 


and growing demand for the tech- 
nically trained man to. cooperate 
“with thoroughly trained mill men. 
In some of the newer industries the 
fundamental laws were carefully 
worked out before manufacturing 
was undertaken. In the textile in- 


dustry the present state of perfection 
was attained by experimenting, while 


eonstantly engaged in turning out 
the finished product. 


“The textile industry, realizing the 
need of improved and more economi- 
sal methods of manufacturing, is be- 
ginning fo consider the possibilities 
of combined research work. For 
many years the individual mills have 
carried on. experiments with new 
methods and devices which. often- 
times resulted in appreciable -sav- 
ings... .Investigations..in mill--are 
however, both troublesome and ex- 
pensive, as operators and machinery 
must be taken off the regular work 
to be used in experimenting. 


“The first branch of the textile in- 
dustry to take up research work on 
a large scale in the United States 
was the manufacture of dyestuffs 
Laboratories were installed and staffs 
compsed of the country’s leading 
organic chemists were organized to 
work out the several steps required 
to change coal tar into its many de- 
rivatives which form the basis of our 
After the laboratory work 
was completed, it was often found 
that the real problem was to devise 
equipment which would duplicate on 
a commercial scale the same results 
which were obtained in the labora- 


colars. 


tory. These difficulties have grad- 
ually been overcome, and from a 
very small beginning, with only a 
few ecolors, industry has grown 


in a few years to the point where 
they are now producing most of the 
colors required in quantity, and in 
most cases the quality is well up to 


_the pre-war. standard. 


“Within the past few months our 
accosiation has at its disposal a well 
question of research and has retain- 
ed 
department... The intitial program is, 
of course, somewhat restricted, but, 
with the cooperation of the mills, 
the department will develop to the 
place where it can include all of the 
different phases of the industry. The 
association has at its disposal a well 
equipped laboratory where investi- 
gations can be carried out. In addi- 
tion to the equipment usually found 
in a laboratory of this nature, a com- 
plete photomiscrographic outfit has 
been installed. The application of 
the combined misroscope and camera 
has only been in use in the textile 
field for a short time, but has al- 
ready proven a valuable aid in the 

research work. Fabrice constructions, 
too complicated in detail to be visible 
fo the eye, can readily be enlarged 
to bring out all of the intricate in- 
terlacing of the threads. The photo- 


micrograph also has enabled the 
manufacturer to more intelligently 
study and overcome the defects 


which may occur in the fabric. 
“In connection with other research 
laboratories, new methods of test are 
heing develope d in an attempt to 
forecast from laboratory  experi- 
ments the behavior of the fabrics in 


use. Such tests will be of great 
value in determining the intrinsic 


value of many of the new fabries. 

“The part of our program which 
should appeal to vou is that devoted 
fo the development and maintenance 
of quality. During the past few 
vears as never before has the im- 
portance of quality been demonstrat- 
ed. During the worst of the depres- 
sion it was the manufacturers and 
retailers of fabrics of proven quality 
that secured the. larger. part.of -the 
business. 

Maintaining Quality. 


“To one not acquainted with the 
many processes through which the 


individual fibers must pass. before 
they are transformed into cloth, the 
inaintenance of quality may seem a 
simple thing. In reality, it is a very 
difficult problem and one which is 
constantly before the manufacturer. 
Starting from the cotton fiber, which 


a fechnical man to organize the’ 


may vary from year to year in its 
properties even when grown in the 
same locality, the possible chances 
of variation follow the cotton fiber 


throughout the entire manufactur- 


ing process due to gradual changes 
in the condition of the machinery. 
To overcome these variations, the 
manufacturer must be constantly on 
guard and check his product from 
day to day. 

“With domestic science. being 
laught in practically all schools and 
such associations as the Bureau of 
Home Economics, the Federated 
Women's Clubs and Laundry Own- 
ers’ National Association, all con- 
ducting educational camysaigns to 
feach what fabrics are most satisfac- 
tory and why, the consideration of 
quality will become increasingly im- 
portant. There will, of course, al- 
ways be demand for fabrics and 
garments which are made and sold 
on a price basis, but the more this 
class of business can be restricted 
the more. satisfactory will be the 
feeling between the manufacturers, 
retailers and public. 

“In the past many of the causes 
for dissatisfaction and complaint 
which are now laid to poor quality 
are due to the use of a fabric for 
purposes for which the manufactur- 
er never intended it to be used. Tf, 
when the garment manufacture! 
finds that some particular fabric 
does not give satisfactory service 
he will investigate the causes and 
advise the manufacturer of the fab- 


ric in what way the fabric is not 
satisfactory, the manufacturers. of 


the fabric will be in a position to 
remedy the fault or recommend some 
other fabric more suited to the pur- 
pose. One of the most prominent 
examples of what can be accomplish- 
ed by the manufacturer and the 
consumer cooperating in the devel- 
opment of fabrics suited to the pur- 
pose for which they are to be used 
is in the mechanical. fabric - trade, 
where the manufacturer of the fab- 
ric and the manufacturer of the rub- 
ber products have been conducting 
jointly, investigations for several 
years. The results of these investi- 
gations have eliminated much waste 
and have increased the quality of 
the products without increasiag the 
cost of production. 

Fastness of Colors. 

‘Probably the greatest criticism of 
the quality of fabrics at the present 
fime is in regard to the fastness of 
the colors. This is due, partially, at 
last, to the fact that for a. short 
period before American made “ e 
stuffs became available, substituted 
dyestuffs of inferior quality had to be 
used to satisfy the demand for col- 
ors. The suspicion with which the 
public came to look upon colors is 
still present, yet. most. dyes which 
were used during the war with sus- 
picion are now entirely satisfactory. 
This change is due to the growth 
and increasing skill in the American 
dye industry. 

“Now that dyestuffs with satisfae- 
tory permanence are obtained, sev- 
eral associations have begun investi- 
gations to develop standards of fast- 
ness. One of the largest of these is 


the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, which is 
composed of most of the leading tex- 
tile chemists of the country. This 
association, working through sub- 
committees, has already recommend- 
ed provisional tests for fastness to 
washing of cotton, silk and woolen 
goods. In order that any laboratory 
may test the fastness of colors used, 
instructions are given how to pre- 
pare standard colors for comparison. 
Samples dyed with the sample col- 
ors are washed under the same con- 
ditions as the sample to be tested 


and the resultant shades compared. 


This association has also recom- 
mended that fabrics which are to be 
laundered in the power laundry have 
different fastness to washing-require- 
ments than the fabric- which are to 
be laundered in the home. 

“Other test methods to determine 
standards of fastness to light, per- 
spiration, crocking, etc., are now be- 
ing considered so that there will 
ultimately be a complete set of 
standards which can be used by any- 
one interested in these particular 
properties. 

Laundry Research. 

“The National Laundry Owners’ 
Association, feeling that their laun- 
dries were blamed for many things 
which were not their fault, have es- 
tablished a research fellowship at 
the Mellon Institute where investi- 
gations are carried oul to determine - 
the best methods of laundering. 
This program also includes a very 
comprehensive survey of the fastness 
of colors to laundering. They pro- 
pose to take samples of fabrics and 
find out which will withstand the 
treatment given in the laundry and 
which will not. After this has been 
determined they propose to #vo to 
the retailer and offer to label the 
merchandise which will launder. 
stating that the fabric has been test- 
ed and the fabric. is guarante 2‘. 

“The National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers is cooperating in 
all of these activities as, contrary 
fo the idea which many have, the 
manufacturers are interested and 
anxious to maintain the quality and 
fo develop their product to the point 
of complete satisfaction. 

“I have attempted thus to explam 
briefly the profound interest we 
have in the quality of our goods and 
the fastness of the coloring. We be- 
lieve that the American consumer is 
entitled to the best that can be made 
and we are seriously concerned with 
making good the statement that 
when a better cotton fabric is made 
and dyed, the cotton manufacturers 
of the United States will make it 
and dye it. 

“While we must be interested in 
the quantity production, we are 
also deeply interested and concerned 
with quality. No manufacturer can 
take long continued pleasure in man- 
ufacturing to a price. There are 
limits beyond which quality cannot 
he conceived. There is little satis- 
faction to the ultimate consumer 
who purchases what she thinks to 
be a bargain only to discover that 
the wearing qualities both as to 

(Continued on Page 9.) 
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Dependability 


= 
™ 


An outstanding requirement of color con- 


supply. 


Large manufacturing facilities not only 


-make possible the production of a wide and 
diversified line of dyes, but by creating ample 
stocks afford a dependable supply to the con- 
sumer when he wants it. 3 es 


The dyestuff user can, therefore, plan his 
work with perfect confidence that his needs 
will be supplied promptly with dyes of an . 
established standard. 


National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc. : 
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Warp Take-Up and Tensioning Me- 
chanism for Looms. 


Sewall K. Oliver, of Columbia. 


South Carolina, has invented cer- 
tained new and useful Improvye- 


ments in Warp Take-Up and Ten- 
sioning Mechanism for Looms, 
This invention relates to looms 
and more particulary {to an im- 
proved take-up mechanism that will 
the warp. threads under 
proper tension after the threads 
have been drawn back and slacked 
(to permit what is called a “pick-out.” 
In the operation of weaving it fre- 
quently occurs that a weft thread 
breaks of a defective yarn becomes 
woven in on the warp threads so 
as to make a defect in the finished 
cloth and it is ne¢essary, in certain 
grades of goods to-draw out these 
defective threads and then, after 
pulling the warp threads back a few 
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that used in weaving canvas, il ‘8 
impossible to pull the warp threads 
back evenly and satisfactorily so 
that a pick-out can be made, due to 
the warp threads slipping when [the 
friction drum is turned backwards, 
and creel looms, have practically 
been abandoned for the weaving of 
goods where it is necessary to make 
pick-outs. 

One object of the present inven- 
tion, therefore, is'to provide auxi- 
liary tensioning means by which 
slack warp threads between the !et- 
off devices of the loom and the 
point where the goods are actua!ly 
woven may be taken up and heid 
under proper tension between those 
points without affecting those por- 
tions of the warp threads extending 
from the friction drum back to the 
creel or other source of warp sup- 
ply. 


A further the inven- 


object of 


. 


inches and properly tensioning them, tion is the provision of means that 


start up the weaving again so as to 
replace the defective threads with 
new weft threads—in other words, 
reweave the portion of the cloth that 
was defective. This operation is 
known as making a “pick-out.” 


Where the warp yarns are fed 
from a beam, a pick-oult can be ac- 
complished by winding back the 
beam or spool from which the yarns 
other methods. of 
weaving. such for instance, as where 
the warp yarns are fed from a large 
number of spools in a rack or creel, 
great difficulty has been experienced 
in. effecting a pick-out. In this last 
method of weaving the warp yarns, 
coming from the spools in the creel, 
are passed through a guide bar hav- 
ing a series of holes in it for main- 
taining the threads in proper posi- 
tion. Occasionally, the warp threats 
are placed under tension by friction- 
al means within the creel but usu- 
ally said threads, after having been 
passed through the guide bar, are 
then passed around a friction drum 
before going into that portion of the 
loom where the weaving takes place, 
the friction drum properly tension- 
ing the threads and controlling the 
speed with which they are fed to the 
loom, all as is well understood in the 
art. This method of weaving froma 
ereel possesses some important ad- 
vantages, particularly as applied to 
some special classes of goods, bul, 
with other classes of goods, such as 


will maintain the proper tension on 
the warp threads between the fric- 
tion drum and shed forming me- 
ehanism until the reweaving nec¢s- 
sitated by the pick out has been ac- 
complished. 

In the accompanving drawings: 

Figure E is a side elevation of a 
loom embodying the present 


provements, the loom being shown, 
more or less, in a conventional man- 
ner, 

Fig. 2 is a detail view of the warp 
thread engaging devices for taking 
up and tensioning the threads: and 

Fig. 3 is a detail front elevation 
take up and tensioning members. 

One of the side main frame mem- 
bers of the loom is indicated by the 
reference numeral 10 and the fric- 
lion drum 11 extends transversely 
of the loom. As is usual, the fric- 
tion drum 11 is rotatably mounted 
of the operating mechanism for the 


in the frame, its speed of rotation 
being controlled by a brake band 12 
acting upon a small drum 12a geared 
to drum 11. The warp yarns 43 are 
supplied from any suitable source 
(not shown) and are partially wound 
around the friction drum 11 from 
which they pass to the heddles 14 
of the shed forming mechanism. At 
this point the weft thread is run in 
on the warp threads, and each weft 
thread beaten up by the lay sword 
15, after which the woven cloth 18 
is taken up by the take up rolls 16, 
and 17. The operating connections 
for the take-up rolls are of the type 
found in the well known Crompton- 
Knowles loom and consist essentially 
of a cross shaft 19 journaled central- 
ly of the main frame 10 and pro- 
vided with a gear wheel 20 adapted 
fo rotate a cam pheel 21. Gam 
wheel 21, through a link 22, im- 


parts a rocking motion to a loosely 


mounted lever 23 having a ratchet 
or pawl 24 on its upper end adapted 
to impart an intermittent rotary mo- 
{ion to a ratchet wheel 25 mounted 
on a shaft 26 and shaft 26 rotates 
the take-up rolls 16, 17 by a series 
of gear wheels, 27, 27, 29 and -30, the 
last mentioned gear meshing with a 


| 


gear on take-up roll 16-and the two 
rolls being geared together. The 
eonstruction and operation of the 
parts described is, of course, well 
understood in the art, and further 
description is unnecessary. 


Should a defective weft thread be 
woven in on the warp threads, the 
ratchet 24 and a safety ratchet 31 
are disengaged from ratchet .wheel 
25 and the take up rolls are rotated 
backward. The defective weft 
threads are then removed and. the 
warp yarn ‘pulled back, causing 
them to become slack between the 
heddles 14 and friction drum 141. It 
is necessary, however, that said 
warp threads be placed under. ten- 
sion before weaving is again com- 
menced and this has generally 
been accomplished heretofore’ by 
rotating the friction back- 
wardly, the warp yarns: being placed 
under tension between the drum and 
source of supply, the slack at this 
last point being taken up by some 
suitable mechanism or by returning 
it to the souree of supply, although 
this last method is not practiral 
in looms fed from creels, due to the 
large number of spools. In actual 
practice, however, removal of the 
slack beyond the friction drum by 
reversing the rotation of the latter 
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has proved unsatisfactory and un- 
successful, particularly with hard, 
firm goods, such as used in the man- 
ufacture of canvas, as materials 
having these characteristics almost 
invariably slip when the movement 
of the friction drum is attempted to 
be reversed, resulting in a number 
of single threads becoming slack be- 
tween the drum and creel or other 
source of supply. 


The present invention, therefore, 
contemplates the provision of a me- 
chanism that will take up or tension 
the slack warp threads intermediate 
the friction drum or other let off 
device and shed forming mechanism 
without the friction drum or that 
portion of the threads between the 
friction drum and creel being mov- 
ed or otherwise affected. The pre- 
ferred form of mechanism for ac- 
complishing this result is illustrated 


jin the accompanying drawings, it 


being understood that the present 
invention is not limited to the par. 
tiealar structure shown except 
where the claims specify such struc- 
tural limitations, 


In this preferred consfruction,: a 
pair of cross bars 32, 33, or other 
suitable means that will engages all 
the warp threads, are arranged 
transversely of the frame interme- 
diate the friction drum 11 and hed- 
dies 14 and the warp yarns pass 
through between these two. bars. 
One of side bars, is fixed and the 
other bar, is movably mounted, siit- 
able mechanism being provided for 
raising and lowering said movabie 
bar. Normally the two bars are po- 
sitioned practically in the same 
horizonal plane adjacent the upper 
surface of friction drum 11, serving 
practically as guides for the warp 
threads but when said threads are 
slacked or backed up for the pur- 
pose of making a pick-out, the mov- 
able bar is moved relatively to the 
fixed bar to a position (as indicated 
in dotted lines’in Fig. 1) where the 
increased distance traveled hy the 
threads between the drum and bed- 
dies places said threads under the 
proper tension to permit weaving to 


be resumed, After the weaving 
operation has been resumed the 
movable bar is automatically re- 


turned to its normal position hy 
connections actuated by a driven 
part of the loom and hereinafter de- 
scribed. 


Preferably the bar 32 is fixedly 
mounted in the side frame members 
10 of the loom and bar 33 is carried 
on two upwardly extending rotaiable 
screw-threaded posts 34:mounted on 
the loom frame, said cross bar 33 
heing provided with screw-fhreadecd 
sleeves 35, af its ends, engaging the 
screw threads of the posts whereby 
rotation of the posts will elevate or 
depress said cross bar. Mounted on 
the lower ends of the posts 34 are 
hevel gears 36 geared to similar 
gears 37 on a transverse shaft 38 
mounted in the main frame :imme- 
diately below the lower ends of posts 
34. Shafts 38 is provided at one end 
with a bevel gear 39 cooperating 
with a pinion 40 on one end of a 
shaft 41 extending to the front of 
the loom, at which point..it..14s..pre- 
vided with suitable means, such as 
a hand wheel 42, for manually ro- 
tating the shaft. 

Rotation of hand wheel 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Scientific Lubricant 
for Textile Machinery 


Increases Lubricating 
Efficiency Eight Times 
in the Warp Room 


OBODY knows better than the man who 
has charge of the warp room that the 
spooler reservoirs have to be cleaned out 
every thirty days or so. A mean job. And 
every time you clean the reservoirs and fill 

‘them again you run another chance of get- 
ting oil on the running parts. When this 
happens it means oil-soaked yarn, and 
plenty of it! | 


In mills that use Slo-Flo, a single lubrica- 
tion often last six months or longer. On the 
average Slo-Flo has eight times the lubri- 
cating efficiency of ordinary lubricants. A 
big saving in lubricant cost alone, not to men- 
tion that greatest of all savings—no more 
stained yarn! 


The eohesive qualities of this semi-liquid 
lubricant absolutely prevents it from crawl- 
ing, throwing or dripping. 


Write us for a Demonstration. 


2FINCH 


SWAN: 


Atlanta Qualtey Since 1853 
ton Philadelphia 
Buffalo Pittsburet 
Charlotte. N. C. Detroit San Francisee 
Greenville, 5. C. Syracuse 


CATARACT REFINING COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Can.; London, Ens 


SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS for SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION 


| 
Made by the 
J 
‘Acaconi(’ 
Process 


Regulation of the Filling. 


The calculations of a superintend- 
ent are often changed by the varia- 
tions of the number of picks per 
inch woven in the eloth in progress 
of weaving. Even on looms provid- 
ed with positive let-off and take-up 
devices there is a chance for a va- 
riation due to the fixer or the weav- 
er disturbing the adjustment. The 
overseer of the room is responsible 
for the uniformity of the weaving 
of the cloth and he in turn holds his 
assistants liable to a certain extent. 
But it is not often that a loom fixer 
or a weaver undertakes to regulate 
the picks. Some superintendents are 
accustomed to count the picks per 


inch in some of the looms while the- 


weaving is in progress, rather than 
wait until the goods reach the in- 
specting department. In Figure 1 wé 
show there convenient little pocket 
pick-counting devices made of sheet 
metal and cut an inch wide. The one 


designated A is a common pattern: 


and is drilled with a hole so that il 
can be carried on a key ring if de- 
sired. The type B is furnished with 
projecting points at the lower ter- 
minal as these points aid in deter- 
mining exactly the width. Another 
form is shown atc. ‘Some men use 
a small instrument like that shown 
in Figure 2 and place it on the fab- 
ric and count the number of picks 
enclosed in the square which is sup- 
posed to be one inch in size. 

Worn Friction Bands Cause of Un- 

even Picks. 

If one were to inspect a section 
of looms in almost any. mill run- 
ning. with fridtion bands on the 
‘beam heads he would see why the 
calculations of number of picks per 
inch are altered. . 

He would find that. some of the 
looms are pounding an excess of two 
or more picks per inch into the 
cloth as a result of the gummed con- 
dition of the woolen or cotton head- 
ing which has been wound about 
the friction band for controlling the 
let-off of the warp. He would find 
other cases in which the number of 
picks per inch were falling off in 
number due to the entire absenee 
or part absence of the bandimg ma- 
terial on the side of the frietion 
band on the flange of the loom 
beam where the averge fixer or 
weaver does not notice it. As soon 
as such defects are noticed the frie- 


tion. bands are removed, one end 
placed in a vise and new cloth 
wound on. But sometimes the de- 


fective band runs on for many yards 
of cloth, all the while making irreg- 
ularities in the number of. picks 
per inch of the filling, 

Even when automatic let-off or 
take-up devices are used, more or 
less care is required to keep them 
in perfect running condition as is 
the ease with all mechanical im- 
provements, Figure 3 is a view of 
that part of a take-up gear with its 
two pawls, that does most of the 
work. One pawl is black and the 
other white. It is intended that the 
point of one of the pawls be against 


Overseer Superintendent 


ig 


the inner edge of a tooth at all times. 
This is necessary to retain the gear 
from moving backwards at each 
blow of the law when driving home 
the filling. Im the view the black 
pawl F has gripped the tooth and 
will hold the gear steadily for the 
next movement of the lay and then 
the white pawl E will drop its end 
into the same tooth and retain the 
gear in position for the next move- 
ment when the pawl F will again 
take hold and so on. It is when 
the cogs or the gear D or the ends 
of the pawls get worn and slipping 
oceurs that the pieks are put in 
unevenly. The rule for adjustment 
of the pawls is that when the end 
of one paw! is holding the gear as 
pawl F is doing in this case, the 
end of the other. pawl should be in 
the center of the next cog. 


Thus the point of one of the pawls 
is always holding the gear while 
‘he other pawl is at rest. In case of 
the pawls getting worn off so chat 
they are the same length, one or 
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other may be filled to the required 

Loose Warp Threads Prevent Full 
Allotment of Picks. 


Another place where the superin- 
tendent finds that his close estimat- 
ing of the number of picks per inch 
has been interfered with is in the 
formation of the shed of the loom 
during the weaving. If the shed is 
too small, or if there are loose ends 
in the warp so that the opening of 
the threads is retarded as shown at 
G Figure 4 the filling will not be 
beaten up as freely and securely as 
normal and fewer picks will go in. 
The reed K will be hindered in its 
action on the filling and the chances 
for production uneven cloth will be 
increased. The loose threads in the 
shed cause friction and chaffing so 
that the filling cannot be hammered 
into place readily as is the case with 
the full open shed of threads at the 
proper tension as in Figure 5. The 
space H is wide open and there are 
no drooping ends to retard the ac- 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


tion of the reed K in its work. 

The crowding of the filling threads 
fo make up miscalculations in the 
weight of the warp, or the number 
of threads per inch in it, always 
brings on complications hard to deal 
with. Sometimes a piece of goods 
will come off the loom so far under- 
wéight that orders will be given to 
increase the number of picks per 
inch to a point where the warp 
threads will be under excesive ten- 
sion. This will cause increased 
breaking of the ends and imperfec- 
tions will multiply. 

Some times it is better to take out 
the warp and draw it into a wider 
reed, thereby gaining a few inches 
in width and consequently increas- 
ing the weight of the texture. Or 
the weight of the fiilling can be in- 
creased. If is not always the fault 
of the superintendent that crowding 
of the picks is necessary to make up 
weight. Sometimes the firm order- 
ing the goods wants a lighter we:ght 
after the yarn for both warp ind 
filling has been spun. Or there may 
be odd lots of filling on hand which 
is desirable to work off and this fall- 
ing may vary in weight. In weav- 
ing fancy cotton dress goods a sel- 
vege of twelve or eighteen threads 
can be added to the width of the 
cloth by using tie-ups on the loom, 
thus gaining extra weight in these 
additional threads and in the added 
stretch of filling which will be wov- 
en in on each side. It is an easy 
matter to order heavier filling. if 
the stortage in the weight of the 
woven cloth is detected before all 
of the filling is off the spinning 
frames. But with short-order fab- 
rics all of the filling is usually off 
the frames before the first cuts are 
woven. If the warp and filling 
threads are of a character that will 
permit of additional picks per inch, 
the shortage in weight can be over- 
come very readily. It is when the 
threads are of a physical construc- 
tion to make this impracticable that 
the superintendent and overseers 
have to resort to various plans to 
correct the defect. 


wf 
Veneer Packing Cases 


are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 Ibs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write Fer Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 

Our Service is Quick 
Wilts Veneer Lo., Richmond, Va. 


F. J. Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. NEW YORK 
Orders Executed Foi 10 Bales 
or Multiples Thereof 


Members American Cetton Exchange 
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Urges Development of New Designs. 


(Continued from Page 4.) 
goods and to color are absent; it is 
dear purchase and unsatisfactory 
for everybody. 
Trademark Movement. 

“IT am glad to see that the trade- 
mark movement is making headway 
in textiles; goods made to a stand- 
ard and maintained at a standard, 
goods that may be purchased in the 
market with the assurance that not 
only are they backed by the retail- 
er and wholesaler, but by the man- 
ufacturer himself. In the remote 
event of any trouble arising with 
this class of goods, the difficulty is 
quickly located and quickly removed 
and the customer satisfied. I re- 
member that in the days of my 
youth, when there were few trade- 
marks in the cotton trade, my mother 
required for her household certain 
brands for one purpose and certain 
others for other purposes and noth- 
ing else would satisfy her. I have 
no: doubt there were other fabrics 
equally as good on the then more re- 
stricted market, but only those she 
knew by name were used by her. 

“There is no feeling that. the ecot- 
ton textiles have reached the limit 


of their development, nor that every 


use of cotton has been exhausted. I 
was very much interested to hear a 
woman buyer of a New York house 
speak alt our annual meeting some 
two years ago. She discussed wiral 
she terms the “aesthetic develop- 
ment of cotton fabrics. It seemed as 
though she were about to enter upon 
a purely artistic discussion, but she 
quickly brought us down to earth by 
saying, ‘I am speaking solely from 
the viewpoint ef my commercial ex- 
perience. She spoke about what she 
termed an ‘untouched field of oppo- 
tunity.’. She suggested that we cre- 
ate something distinctively our own, 
something, I gathered, in the way of 
fabrics that would maintain and de- 
velop American traditions as truly 
as the designers of Japan, China. 
India and. Russia do their countries 
There is a strong tendency to copy 
European designs to follow the aes- 
thetic tastes of other countries. In 
the development of her theme she 
touched upon what seemed to me a 
very practical side—the fact tha- 
cotton is facile, that it may be used 
more extensively by makers of cos- 
tumes as a substitute for expensive 
silks. She added this statement, for 
the truth of which any manufacturer 
of cotton fabric will vouch, namely. 
that there is a softness in cotton that 
produce color undeniably more aes- 
thetic than anything Reeaine in silk, 


Hours. 


Washington.—<Activity in the ecot- 
ton spinning industry slackened up 
somewhat during July, as compar- 
ed with June, the number of active 
spindle hours being reported today 
by the Census Bureau as 7,044,957,- 
625, a decrease of 601,000,000 from 
June. Every important cotton spin- 
ning state showed a decline in the 
number of active spuiindle hours. 
North Carolina showing a deerease 
of 113,000,000, Massachusetts 97,000,- 
000 and South Carolina 96,000,000. In 
June there was an increase of 125,- 
900,000 active spindle hours over 

There were 36,943,042 spindles in 
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place July 31, of which 31,975,269 
were operated at some time during 
July, compared with 36,900,924 in 
place June 30 and 31,877,015 oper- 
ated some time during June. 

Of the aggregate spindle hours. 
those in ecotton-growing state num- 
bered 4,019,646,862, a decrease of 255,- 
000,000 from June, and those in all 
other State, 3,025,310,763" a decrease 
of 346,000,000. 

The average number of spindles 
operated during July was 32,242,369 
or at 87.3 per cent capacity on a 
single shift basis, while in June 
the available was 33,803,293, or 91.6 
per cent capacity. The average 


number of active spindle hours per 


spindle in place for July was 191 
compared with 207 in June. 

Active spindles and the number of 
active spindle hours in July by 
States were 

Alabama 1,216,801,active spindles 
and 327,573,449 active spindle hours: 
Connecticutt, 41,244,222 and 246,431,- 
894; Georgia, 2,533,176 and 636,925,- 
044; Maine 1,095,794 and 201,021,840; 
Massachusetts 10,048,400, and 1,778,- 
968,556; New Hampshire, 176,633, and 
36,603,118; New Jersey, 416,359, and 
56,602,467: New York 894,687, and 
203,262,360; North Carolina 5,171,809 
and 4,380,151,382; Pennsylvania, 153,- 
317, and 28&714,376: Rhode Island 
1,955,144 and 390,635,460; South Car- 
Olina 5,004,089 and 4,293,070,494 ; 
Tennessee 422,278, and 98,548,362: 
Virginia 615,738, and 133,889,2 76: alt 
other States 1,029,622 and 232,559,547. 


Converse & Company Issue Sheeting 
List. 


‘A new brown sheeting and. dril! 
list was issued this week by Con- 
verse & Company on many of their 
branded lines, as follows: 

Branded ine Brown Sheetings. 


Count Wt. Brand per yd. 
40-36 6.50 Household Lh..:. 8% 
40-36 6.50 Household LhL.... 8% 


40-40 640 Br onson 8 
(8-40 Gemet: Li. 
48-48 5.00 Hercules LL ...... 40% 
8-48 500 Hercules LL ...:.. 
52-48 470 Beechwood B ..... 10% 
470 Beechwood B ..... 10% 
56-56 425 Enterprise LL..... 12% 
96-560 4.25. Sunburst LL...... 12% 
56-56 425 Union Millis ...... 1914 
52-48 £00 Gibralter LL ...... 12% 
55-48 4.00 Graniteville L ___. 12% 


)2-48 4.00 Graniteville 12% 
56-60 4.00 Henders'n A 12% 


60-56 .4.00 Virginia G ........ 12% 
60-56 4.00 Best of All LL .... 12% 
68-64 3.75 Peaks of Otter.... 13% 
68-64. 3.75 Valley Rose........ 13% 
. 350. Otter. A>: 14% 
68-64 3.50 Lynchburg LCM... 14% 
48-44 3.25 Graniteville EE.... 13% 
48-48 3.00 Graniteville AAA.. 14% 
80-80) 4.00 Graniteville D .... 15% 
60-56 3.60 Henderson D...... 13% 
60-56 360 Virginia D ....... 13% 
240 Otter D 16% 


68-64 3.15 Lynchburg D .... 16% 
Last four numbers 40 inches. 
Branded Fine Brown Drills 

68.40 3.25 Graniteville Fine... 153% 
68-44 3.00 Graniteville Imp’d_ 14% 
76-48 2.85 Graniteville St’nd.. 15% 
76-58 2.50 Graniteville Boats’! 18% 
76-58 2.50 Graniteville 

bine limnes...... 


MINEROL 


For 
Cotton Print Goods 


“Tt softens uniformly the blotch”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
‘BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Representative 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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Wanted: Better Salesmanship 
Abroad. 


(Continued from Page 3 ) 

fault now being reported in this con- 
neetion is the assignment of foreign 
agencies to those dealers who place 
the largest orders, regardless of the 
dealers’ organization, stability, and 
capacity to render service. Equally 
dangerous is the selection of a house 
Which is already handling sO many 
more profitable classes of goods that 
his own line is certain to be slighted 
or ignored. When the agent selected 
happens to be of competing Euro- 
pean nationality, the error is all the 
more serious. 

The ability to form a shrewd, just 
estimate of persons and situations 
therefore, invaluable in a travel- 
ing representative abroad, primarily 
beeause his responsibilities are apf 
to be greater than those of a domes- 
fie salesman. 

The Question of Nationality and 


is. 


Race. 

The question of the salesman’s 
nationality is most important. He 
should. be a real American -.and 
should bear the indubitable appear- 
ance of one. In too many. cases 
men have: been. chosen merely be- 
cause they were born and raised 


abroad and are supposed to have 
contasts in a foreign country. If a 
salesman is selected who is a natur- 
alized American, special care must 
be exercised with respect to his for- 
eign contacts. The work of such a 
man, going back to his old home as 
representative of a hith-grade 
American concern, will be valueless 
unless, in addition to his standing 
here, his position in.his own ¢om- 
munity was of the best before he 
came to the United States. This 
matter is certain to be rigorously 
investigated. by the prospective pur- 
ehasers whom he approaches. 

In connection with these remarks 
two examples may be cited. The 
first is that of an Amerian citizen 
who is a native of an eastern Euro- 
pean country. He has a good tech- 
nical knowledge, is a university 
graduate, and has gone through two 
vears of the most thorough appren- 
liceship m an American steel plant. 


Yet, upon his return to. his native: 


‘country, his family connections, and 
the personal and political antipathies 
involved in those connection, were 
such as to prevent his success. An 
American with similar general quali- 
fications, even without the linguistie 
ability, would have been reeeived 
most cordially where the native- 
born European was met with instant 
rebuffs. 

Another Instance of Unfitness. 

The second example is that of a 
salesman sent to Europe by an 
American grain exporter. This man 
was the son of a high official in a 
central European eountry. Yet his 
efforts were futile and his services 
worthless. He did not know the old 
conservative business firms. “The 
of money. affected his 
character, and he plunged into reck- 
less living. Before the American 
firm could stop him he had ex- 
hausted a large letter of credit and 
drawn checks to the amount of. $4,- 
000. He accomplished nothing in a 
business way, and, like the previous 
case, he left a wake of contempt 
and antipathy toward American bus- 
iness in general which has directly 


possession 
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affected our trade in those sections. 

Foreign business men will make 
allowances for out-and-out Ameri- 
cans that they will not make for na- 
tives of their own countries. In 
general, they have a definite and 
correct idea as to what a typical 
American is, and they like to be ap- 
proached by such typical Americans 
on business matters. 

The “Sales Instinct.” 

Efficient salesmanship natur- 
ally, a vital requirement, distinctly 
more important than proficiency in 
foreign languages. The _ traveling 
representative must be a salesman 
by nature, with the “sales instinct.” 
This is a point on which a manu- 
facturer can easily assure himself 
either by demanding references on 
previous sales experience or by giv- 
ing a man an opportunity to demon- 
strate his ability in some near-by 
territory. As was indicated above, 
domestie sales ability does not al- 


wavs insure success abroad, but the 


lack of¢ it obviously makes the ap- 
pointment of such an inexperienced 
representative a highly speculative 
enterprise and: not justifiable from 
the standpoint of a business invest- 
ment. 

The representative for foreign 
service should have a well-balanced 
compensation of sales problems 
and a psvehological understanding 
of the buyer's position. He should 
not be a mere “order taker.” — 
Desirability of Preliminary Training. 

Certain. experienced export houses 
advocate the policy of taking a man 
into the home office and training 
him in company policies and organ- 
ization for at least two years before 
he is sent abroad. Such an appren- 
tiveship provides another important 
asset—enthusiastic loyalty. <A thor- 
ough course in the company's plant 
also regarded as desirable by 
many, so that the prospective trav- 
eling salesman may be entirely fa- 
miliar with the product and the pos- 
sibilities of adapting it to meet new 
demands. If the salesman does not 
understand his particular line of 
merchandise, its technical nomen- 
clature, raw materials, etc., his lack 
of knowledge becomes evident as 
soon as he meets an experienced 
buyer; in such a case, the confidence 
of the purchaser is shaken. 

Not long ago one of the highest- 
priced makes of American automo- 
biles was being represented in South 
America by a traveling patent-medi- 
cine salesman, whose sole qualifica- 
tion for the position was his knowl- 
edge of Spanish and of “the customs 
of the people.” He made this com- 
pany ridiculousin the eyes of scores 
of shrewd Latin American business 
executives who put the incident 
down as “just one more example of 
Yankee stupidity.” Precisely the 
same mistake was made by a lead- 
ing revolver concern, which sent out 
as its South American salesman an 
accomplished linguist, the son of a 
missionary born and brought up 
abroad, who had spent two weeks 
in the factory in Connecticutt and 


is 


had not even a “speaking acquaint- 
ance” with the mechanism of. his 
samples. 


It is nothing less than ridiculous 
for a steel company to send to EBu- 
rope a man who does not possess a 
fundamental knowledge of the steel 
business and whose only asset is a 
long detail in Europe with the Army 


or with an American charitable or- 
ganization. It is far more absurd 
and more expensive than it would 
be for the same corporation to make 
him its district manager in Detroit 
or Chicago. In this country he can 
at least get in touch with the home 
office by long-distance telephone if 
he’ in trouble. But when he is 
abroad this is impossible. 

Knowledge of Foriegn Conditions 

and Languages. | 

A preliminary knowledge of the 
peculiar characteristics and. condi- 
tions in the country to be visited will 
contribute very greatly to the suc- 
eess of the salesman. Just before he 
sails he should supplement this pre- 
liminary information with the latest 
data available in the Department of 
Commerce. Without basic market 
information of this sort he will have 
difficulty in judging the possibilities 
of sales development and may waste 
his efforts trying to place’ goods 
where there are not pospects of ade- 
quate returns for the money spent 
in cultivating the field. But, as al- 
ready indicated, the possession of 
such general knowledge of foreign 
econditiens should not be the sole de- 
termining factor in the selection of a 
traveling representative. 

With respect to the salesman’s 
ability to speak the languages of’ the 
countries he is to visit, there is a 
general agreement that such knowl- 
edge is very desirable, but the in- 
stances cited above confirm the opin- 
ion of some experienced exporters 
who are inclined to believe that its 
importance is overemphasized and 
that it should often be considered 
subordinate to the possession of 
other qualifieations. It unques- 
tionably important, but not so much 
so aS character, salesmanship 
knowledge of the company’s produet 
and policies, and  thoroughgoing 
Americanism. It- may be noted, by 
the way, that observers of the De- 
partment .of Commerce and. others 
have diseerned a marked improve- 
ment in recent years in the linguist- 
i¢ ability of American traveling 
salesmen abroad. 

Accuracy and Exactness—Super- 

| vision. 

Accuracy and exactness are espe- 
cially essential in an oversea sales- 
man; any deficiencies in these re- 
spects will mean serious losses of 
Lime, disagreements, canceled orders 
—and another blot on America’s 
trade reputation. After an order is 
taken it is very necessary that it 
should be written up explicitely as 
regards terms and methods of pack- 
ing and that accurate information 
regarding the ecustomer and his 
standing should be given. It is pos- 
sible for a serious disagreement to 
arise between the manufacturer and 
a customer if the former does not 
fully understand the instructions 
that he received from the’ salesman 
who made definite promises to the 
customer. A very large percentage 
of the commercial disputes coming 
Lo the attention of the foreign offices 
of this Department arise from has- 
lily written orders and careless 
statements of terms, delivery ar- 
rangemenis, ete., in the documents 
drawn up by the salesman. 

Close supervision over the travel- 
ing agent’s activities is one of the 
best methods of obviating difficul- 
fies. The home office should keep 
in close touch with him, by corre- 
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spondence and otherwise, and should 
consistently direct and aid him. I 
is obviously wrong for a man to be 
without direction from his company 
for months while he is traveling in 
a foreign field. This is one of the 
commonest causes of difficulty with 
American oversea selling. 

Another prevalent fault is the cur- 
tailment of the time to be spent 
abroad by the salesman. This point 
deserves careful consideration, be- 
cause an unduly hurried trip, ¢s- 
pecially if it is an inaugural effort 
resulis in in aceurate estimates of 
market possibilities, hasty connec- 
tions, and other wasteful errors 
“Hurry-up workers” sent out “just 
to get an idea of the field” have been 
responsible, in some instances, for 
serious mistakes in policy and over- 
sights of opportunities, 

Continuity in Service. 

An important criticism that may 
be offered with respect to the posi- 
tion of the traveling agent is the 
lack of continuity, of employment. 
It seems difficult for some American 
concerns to retain the services of a 
first-class export man. Better offers 
from other firms constitute a great 
femptation, and the result is that 
many do not have the advantage of 
employing the same salesman in the 


same territory for a number of 
vears. It is of the utmost impor- 


tance that the connections of an ex- 
port house established by foreign 
representatives be maintained, and 
this can best be done by sending out 
the same agent year after year. It 
is, quite evidently, a waste of effort 
to change personnel too often. The 
first trip must necessarily be one 
of education more than of definite 
results in the way of orders. In this 
connection. most American firms 
have made serious mistakes and, be- 
cause of their change of personnel, 
have found that their competitors 
have taken away. a great deal of 
{heir trade. 
Many firms have been disposed to 
change their salesman if one the 
first trip he has not made a great 
success. This has injured them 
greatly in the-eyes of their custo- 
mers, who are inclined, for this 
reason to withhold absolute econfi- 
dence from such a house. Even 


‘though a first trip does not result 


in a deluge of orders, manufactur- 
ers should be just as careful before 
dispensing with a salesman’s ser- 
vices as they are in employing him 
They should ascertain whether his 
success was less than could reason- 
ably be expected. 

Furthermore, to obtain the best 
results, the traveling representative 
should be paid a good salary, so that 
he may be contented and comfort- 


able. Cutting down expenses by re- 
ducing the income of the man 
abroad is false economy. First cost 
aq regards salary has been the 


chief consideration -of many. firms 


with the frequent result that in the 
end they have paid dearly for their 
experiment. There should be gen- 
erous travel allowances, since enter- 
taining is essential in many regions 
of the world. 

Legal Aspects to Be Considered. 

If is necessary to supply each 
traveling agent with a power of at- 
torney clearly defining the scope of 
his activities—a little more limited 
as to authority in the case of a new 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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To Represent Cyclone Fence. 


L. E. King who has represented 
the Cyclone Fence Company in Ohio 
for many years has been transferred 
to Charlotte and will represent the 
same company in North Carolina 
and a large portion of South Caco- 


Loom Fixers Wanted. 
Want two first class loom fix- 
ers for Model E Draper looms. 
Good job, good eity. Address 
Loomfix, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


lina. Besides being an experienced 
salesman Mr. King is an expert in 
the wire fence business. 


Jack Bothamley Accepted Position 
With Klipstein. 


John Bothamley of Atlanta, Ga., 
has accepted a position with A. 
Klipstein & Company and will travel 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
part of Tennessee. 

Mr. Bothamley has been identified 
with the dyestuff' industry for 
many years and is one of the best 
known and most popular men who 


For Sale 
683 Absolutely New Steel Ball 


ye neers and Bar Steel, Ornamental Iron, Lup- 
ton Steel Windows, Chicago Tanks and Towers. 
REINFORCING BARS AND LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS 
n stock in our Charlotte warehouse. Immediate shipment. We are 
prepared to cut and fabricate reinforcing bars. Send plans or list of 
material for prices. Our Engineering Force is at Your Service. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
4 Realty Building — CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Bearing Twister Spindles. 


These are band drive for 4%” 
rings Bobbin, 9-16" blade) 
They are in original cases and 
perfect. Many of the same lot 
are in successful operation. 

Low price for cash. 


Willard B. Luther, 


10 State Street Boston 


travel the textile territory out of 


Atlanta. 

‘Paul Haddock, of Charlotte, is 
Southern representative of A. Klip- 
stein and Company and has obtain- 
ed a valuable assistant in Jack 
Bothamley. 

necessary to build larger and more 
desirable offices in Philadelphia. 
New and larger quarters have been. 
secured at 612 Franklin Trust Build- 
img, 18 to 22 South Fifteenth Street. 
The offices are in charge of J. A. 
Meaney, Philadelphia District Mana- 
ger. 


G. F. Pruitt with A. B. Carter. 


G. F. Pruitt, formerly overseer of 
spinning at the Gastonia Cotton 
Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C,, will 


business. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
Over thirty years ac- 
five practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


represent A. B. Carter in the Gas- 
tonia section, handling several lines 
of textile machinery and supplies. 
for which Mr. Carter is selling 
agent. Mr. Pruitt has long beew 
recognized as an expert cotton spin- 
ner and his many friends will be 
interested to know of his new con- 
nection. 


Financial Report of Victor-Mona- 
ghan Company. 


Greenville, S. C.—For the §fiseal 


vear ended June 30, 1922. the Vic- | 


for - Monaghan Company reports 
profits amounting to  $1,319,812.60 
derived from the sale of cloth and 
yarn, interest, operation of stores. 
efie. After allowing deductions for 
freight, taxes, interest and other 
expenses amounting to $429,271.29. 
profits before deducting deprecia- 
tion, federal and State taxes, amount 
fo $1,190,451.31. The company has 
set aside $384,601.31 for depreciation 
and $130,645.54 for taxes, and after 
these provisions net income for the 
year amounts to $675,294.46 thus 
bring the company’s surplus to &1,- 
379,646.05. 

Among current assets inventories 
amounting to %2,756,889.74 are re- 
ported. Total current assets are 
paced at $3,329,807.06 as compared 
with current liabilities of only $976,- 
908.33. 

During the year the company has 
made additions to its properties 
less depreciationnow stands at $6,- 
904,039.79. Dividends at the rate of 
7 per cent on the common and 8 
per cent on the preferred stock of 
the company of the company in all 
amounting to $745,723.90 were paid 
to steeckholders. 


MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’’ 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL 


Trade Mark Reg. U, S. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Chartie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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LOOM PICKERSana 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MPG. CO., SACO, ME. 


| 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 
Established 1852 TROY, NEW YORK’ 
New York Office: 111 Broadway 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Hamilton, Ont., Can- 
Montreal, Que., Can. 


Charlotte, N. 
Chicagopdil. 
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Paper prepared for the Eleventh 
International Cotton Congress, at 
$tockholm, June, 1922, by Arthur 
Foster, Director, Geo. & R. Dew- 
hurst, Ltd., Preston, and Chairman 
of the North Lancashire Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, England.) 


The subject of my Paper is the 
effect of the 48-hour week on Pro- 
duction in Cotton Mills. In order 
that the facts I shall state may be 
viewed in their true perspective, I 
shall in th first place make’a rapid 
survey of the general economic po- 
sition. 

The common aim of all nations is 
to at least maintain and if possible 
increase their wealth; and we of the 
Cotton trade have each our part to 
play in order that our respective 
countries may accomplish this ob- 
ject. The playing of that part will, 
of course. involve international com- 
petition—an unmixed good, in my 
opinion, for everybody concerned; 
but playing it completely means 
more than this: it means progress- 
ively extending the markets for the 
products of all countries. This is 
the real bond which, as these meet- 
ings testify, enables us to deliberate 
in common without embarrassment 
or undue reserve. 

But in Britain, the country which 
I represent,’the cotton question as- 
sumes a peculiar and vital impor- 
tance. Like the elder Jevons, when 
speaking of British coal, I am tempt- 
ed to say that the cotton question is 
for my countrymen almost of “re- 
ligious importance.” We are an 
island people with native food re- 
sources sufficient to feed only one 
quarter of the population, and 
questions affecting our trade must 
in the long run always be determin- 
ed by considerations of the food we 
require from abroad. We are con- 
stantly charged by our operatives 
with obstructing every reform that 
is proposed, on the ground that the 
trade will be ruined whereas in fact 
it is not. But when you reflect upon 
what the consequences would be to 
us if any important branch of our 
export trade were indeed ruined, 
you will not wonder that we proceed 
cautiously, but will rather marvel at 
‘the reforms we have accomplished 
already. 

Tne root of the problem of hours 
is the capacity of the United 
Kingdom to maintain its population 
In spite of the ravages of the war, 
the population of England and 
Wales, as enumerated in the census 
of last year, has substantially in- 


creased. From 36,070,492, recorded 
in 1911—I am excluding Scotland 


and Ireland—the figure has risen to 
37,885,242, showing an increase of 1,- 
814,750 persons. It is true that the 
rate of increase is notably lower 
than in any previously recorded pe- 
riod, but even five per cent is by 
no..means. negligible....As. these.in- 
creases continue, we are presented 
with two plain afternatives: either 
to augment our food supplies, and 
so maintain the standard of living 
our people, or to rest content with 
our existing resources and watch 


the standard of living steadily de- 
cline. | 

Roughly calculated, our home sup- 
plies feed barely a quarter of our 
people, and the balance—three 
mouthfuls out of every four we con- 
sume—are obtained form abroad 
and paid for with what we export. 
If these exports fail, we are in dan- 
ger, as Dr. Ingle has pointed out, 
of relapsing into the position of agri- 
cultural England of the seventeenth 
century. 2 

It will be interesting to enquire 
how this has happened. Some of 
our critics abroad, drawing a super- 
ficial inference from the volume of 
our foreign trade, have concluded 
that our present position, is due to a 
deliberate policy, and that our tra- 


ditional aim has been to establish 


ourselves as manufacturers for the 
rest of the world. The truth is that 
we became what. we are, not from 
deliberate choice or the working out 
of a predetermined policy, but. from 
economic necessity. With mechani- 
eal invention, the discovery of steam 
power and the development of the 
mineral resources of our island, a 
demand sprang up in foreign coun- 
tries for those aids and comforts 
which these things had contributed 
to life in our own, and as the nat- 
ural consequence we began to ex- 
change the product of our people's 
skill for a variety of commodities 
abroad, which were then in abun- 
dance. By degrees the demand for 
manufactured articles spread 
throughout the civilized world, and 
as we were than alone among the 
nations that could respond to it, our 
people found themselves compelled 
to concentrate their whole energies 
upon indusfrial production and de- 
velopment. The railway for exam- 
ple was recognized as a revolution 
in the means of transport, and a 
demand for British. railways grew 
up in every civilized and semi-civi- 
lized country throughout the world 
In return for exported railways, we 
received such native products as 
were available. With 4 rapidly ex- 
panding population, we preferred 
wherever possible to take foodstuffs 
By constructing this new means of 
transport, for which we received 
our payment in food, we uninten- 
fionally became the benefactors. of 
all those foreign peoples who were 
thus enabled to facilitate the com- 
munication, overcome the obstacle 
of distance and exploit with far 
greater ease their own native re- 
sources. If we realize today, that 
quite near to this building in which 
we are sitting it is possible for us to 
consume food that has been produc- 
ed in nearly every part of the ex- 
plored globe, I shall not be accused 
of exaggerating when I say that the 
pioneer work of my country in in- 
dwstry is a rich contribution to 
present-day civilization. 

I have disgressed somewhat from 
my theme, but I have been anxious 
to show not only how largely de- 
pendent we are on other countries 
for our sustenance, but how it is 
that other nations have helped to 
make us so. The inherent weakness 
of this arrangement, which it would 


be easy to exaggerate, is that while 
the great bulk of the goods we of- 
fer dre not absolutely and directly 
indispensable to life itself, the goods 
we want are necessaries without 
which life for the most of us can- 
not be supported at all. A food 
shortage following war or drought 
in any other country affects that 
country’s power to export food, and 
checks the outward flow of our own 
praducts. If, instead of two units 
of wheat, only one is now available, 
this one unit will exchange for a 
greater quantity of our cotton, wool 
or coal than formerly, because al- 
though at a pinch its possessor can 
do without warmth or clothing we 
who offer these comforts are utterly 
unable to do without food. It is 
therefore apparent that the chief in 
terest of the British pebdple lies in 
the prosperity and plenty of food- 
producing countries and in the cul- 


tivation of trading relations with 
them. The former is, of course, 
largely outside our control; the 


weather or internal trouble may do 
more in a few weeks than the whole 
organized effort of the British peo- 
ple could do in a decade. That is 
where this densely-populated island 


of ours has given hostages to for- 


tune. 
In recalling these facts, we need 
not draw the conclusion that our. 


plight is hopeless. Wisely, we have 
extended our trade to all the food- 
producing countries, proving an ef- 
fective world-wide demand for the 


goods we produce in exchange. If 
unfortunately for its people, the 


harvest of one distant country falls 
short, we have other countries to 
look to, and though we might have 
to tighten our belts, we should hard- 
ly starve. 

Chief of our exports is cotton— 
both yarn and manufactured piece 
goods, while the textile industry as 
a wohle accounts for by far the larg- 
est part of the volume of our foreign 
trade. Amongst other exports, coal 
has played a large and increasing 
part in meeting our foreign obliga- 
tions: but we are probably not far 
from the limit of our production for 
export in this commodity, and the 
fact that the underground workers 
in a full week spend no longer than 
38 1-2 hours in actual coal-getting 
has substantially advanced the cost 
of production and so increased the 
difficulties of marketing abroad 
The seven-hour day for miners has 
increased the cost of a ton of coal 
by something between 60c and 72c. 
while increased railway rates for 
coal, imposed partly on account of 
higher wage costs due to changes in 
railwaymen's working conditions. 
have set up additional obstacles for 
the coal exporters. 

If, therefore. we cannot look to 
coal for anything substantially more 
than its present or immediate pros- 
pective contribution to our national 
purchasing power abroad, it be- 
comes evident that anything tending 
fo ‘restrict the maintenance and 
natural expansion of our cotton 
products in the overseas markets 
must inevitably react adversely up- 
on the whole national economy. The 


extent of Britain’s dependence on 
its exports of cotton goods will be 
seen from the following compari- 
sons: 

Year 19238. 

Net imports of foodstuffs—$200,- 
000,000. 

Exports of cotton manufactures— 
$580,000,000. 

Cotton manufactures thus account 
for more than 45 per cent of the 
value of imported food consumed 
in this country, and the consequen- 
ces of a diminishing production side 
hy side with an expanding popula- 
tion may be readily gauged. More- 
over, any curtailment of this coun- 
try’s effective demand for foreign 
foodstuffs, due to the contraction of 
its purchasing power, is bound to 
affect the countries from which it 
has ceased to buy, and must inevi- 
tably set up causes leading to an 
ever-widening circle of depression. 
And what is true of the foodstuff. 
we import from abroad is true als: 
of the raw materials we import for 
our manufacturers. If our purchas. 
ing power is diminished there will be 
a tendency:.in those countries where 
these raw materials are produced to 
restrict production, the -effects of 
which will be felt not for one year 
or one season only, but recurrently 
In the case of cotton, a smaller ac 
reage is cultivated, fewer hands arc 
needed to pick, gin and transport it. 
and a tendency is created towards 
the reduction of employment and 
wages. When this happens all the 
agencies and services auxiliary to 
the cotton trade are affected. The 
loss extends to British shipping and 
all other forms of inland transport, 
the loading and unloading services 
lo warehousing, merchanting, insur- 
ance, banking and other forms of 
financial activity. : 


To get to a plain story from the 
statistics of the cotton industry is 
hard at any time, unless an ample 
period is taken, and the abnormal 
transactions of the war period con- 
fuse the task further, but it is 
scarcely possible to be misled by the 
remarkable difference between the 
pre-war and post-war figures of cot- 
ton consumption, The average an- 
nual consumption of raw cotton by 
the British cotton trade for the nine 
years 1905-1913 both inclusive, was 
19.2 million centals, comparing with 
an average of 15.0 million centals 
for the two-and-a-half years July, 
1919, to the end of 1921. In the 
presence of organized short-time on 
so considerable a scale we should be 
challenged at once if we dared to 
assert that the 48-hour week is to 
blame. Yet who could deny that the 
short-time itself is partly attribut- 
able to the 48-hour week? Ifthe 
duration of production is’ reduced 
from 55.5 hours a week to 48, it is 
manifest that the production loss 
measured by time is 7.5 hours per 
operative in a full week, and in a 
short week a lower figure varying 
with ifs shortness. It may therefore 


be asserted without further demon- 
stration that the reduced consump- 
tion of raw cotton, with its attend- 
ant deprivations, is due, to an ex- 
tent not yet definitely measured, to 
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the untimely curtailment of work- 
ing hours from 55.5 to 48. 

It might have been possible, had 
we been able to look forward year 
by yvear to a cotton crop that was 
improving both in quantity and more 
particularly in quality and length 
of staple, to have off-set to some ex- 
tent the reduction in the working 
hours by the speeding-up of machin- 


ery, which an improved _ staple 
would have enabled us to do. Bui 


the effects of the war have been in 
the opposite direction, so far as cot- 
ton production is concerned. 
many years we shall have to be con- 
tent with a erop not only seriously 
reduced in amount but very appre- 
ciably deteriorated in grade and 
staple, and in which the strong coi- 
ton with long staple necessary to en- 
able machinery to be speeded will 
be very materially lacking. 

With the aspirations of the oper- 
atives to lighten their toil none but 
the most: callous and. shortsighted 
reactionary can disagree. Econo- 


mic history is nothing but a record 


of steady progress as well in the 
direction of lightening toil as in ex- 
panding supplies. But there is a 
time for everything. If a tempest 
had brought a great tree crashing 
through the reof of the house in 
which we live,- we should hardly 
eonsider the time right for curtail- 
ing our labors, whatever we hoped 
{to do before the accident. happened 
Rather would we set to work with 
every ounce of energy at our com- 
mand to put the premises to rights 
and to carry on the normal labors 


with the fruit of which we built and | 


‘ame into possession of the house 
Yet it was precisely at a moment 
such as this thal the cotton opera- 
tives cames to us and demanded a 
reduction of working 
worse time it would hardly have 
‘been possible to find. Let us sup- 
pose that instead of cotton for war 
purposes, our people had been an 
agricultural one, engaged. in the 
raising of foodstuffs, and that the 
bulk of these foodstuffs had been 
requisitioned by a government at 


war for the purpose of some new. 


form of munitions, 
Would the lesson 
heen understood? Or would the ag- 
ricultural labors, tired with. their 
undoubted exertions and sacrifices, 
and indifferent to 
shortage and the risk of a famine, 
have decided that the crops needed 
less attention? I may seem, per- 
haps, to be dwelling over long on 
one idea; but I eannot too strongly 
emphasize the identity of value to 
those of use who live in the island 
of Britain of the food with which 
we sustain our life and the manu- 
factures with which alone we ean 
obtain that food from abroad. 
Every consideration of econom- 
ic necessity condemned the opera- 
tives demand as untimely and _ in- 
jurious. The purchasing power. of 
the whole world was reduced, yet 
we were behaving as if a war which 
had blown away thousands of mil- 
lions of money saved had by some 
miracle made us all richer. At a 
time when the unique and pressing 
need was extra work to make up 
the losses in production caused by 
the war, the operatives decided that 
the moment had come to work less 
In no country in the world, how- 
ever remote from the seene of the 


or explosives 
war then have 


ror. 


hours. <A 
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conflict, had the Great War failed 
to depress the conditions of human- 
ity.. Creditor nations including those 
apparently untouched by the mo- 
mentous trouble, were, and still are, 
unable to sell their products to the 
people most in need of them. We 
see them today not the least eager 
amongst those who are looking for 
the means of extricating the world 
from its’ present difficulties. But 
strive and devise as they may, they 
will find only one answer. “What 
has thou in the house?” was perti. 
nently asked of the woman whose 
debts were about to be liquidated by 
the seizure of her possessions. There 
is always work to put things to 


rights, and the luckiest inheritor of 


windfalls amongst us today would 
admit that there is nothing else but 
work to do it: like the woman, we 
must exploit what we have in the 
house to the full. 

The, case for a shorter week, like 
other reforms that have been pro- 
posed, rests on the philosophy that 
the workman is entitled to the full- 
est life that the dignity of human 
nature requires. Men are to’ be 
treated as men, and not as the agents 
of production, and if the interests of 
manhood and production are in 
conflict, the latter must give away 
It is’ a philosophy with limitations 
for .the ideal of specific minimum 
conditions owed morally to all men 
alike because of their common man- 
hood is unrealisable. The limit of 
working hours must lie somewhere 
between two definite extremes. Thi 
one extreme is a period which will 


supply the worker with sufficient 
rest to keep him alive and capable 


of working, while ‘the other in the 


case of any given country is the 
period which will just prevent the 
extinction of the trade, Now this 
latter extreme varies in. different 
countries, according to their 
machine power, climate, etc. It 
might be x hours in England, y 
hours in France and z hours in the 
United States. But Frenchmen. 
Americans and the rest are men 
just’ as truly as Laneastrians are, 
and if the method of measuring 
working hours by the needs of man 
as man is to be taken seriously, the 
only logical coclusion will be that 
populations which cannot: maintain 
‘heir trade on.a working week of x 
hours have no business to exist at 
all. : | 
Hardly less fallacious is the idea 
that all we need to do is to agree 
(0 fix hours of work in every com- 
peting country relatively one to an- 
other. Such.an idea requires the 
stereolyping of all production con- 
ditions whatsoever in each country 
and will admit of no deviation. from 
the allotted limit of skill and dex- 
‘erity, managerial efficiency, machin- 
ery developments and the rest. For 
[f these is deviation in any of these 
things the relativity is immediately 
upsel. And what becomes. of our 
primary object the progressive ex- 
tension of our markets, the eommon 
duty we owe to our respective coun- 
‘ries? How are we then to reduce 
our costs so as to bring our products 
within reach of those now beyond 


PACK UP THOSE. 
FLYERS | 


the presence of. 


| -—and 
| WORK. 


W. 


skill, 


the edge of effective demand, and 
thus put an end to over-production 
—under-consumption as | prefer to 


term it? 

Sir Milton Sheridan Sharp, Bar!. 
Chairman of the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association, Ltd. (one of the largest 
English: Industrial Associations), in 
his annual report recently, made 
fololwme statement: 


“A careful survey of our export of - 
cotion goods over a period of 10 
years—1912° to 1921—to two. grea! 
eastern countries—India and China 

the former, as you know, being in- 


comparably. the greatest market 
Lancashire has, furnishes striking 


proof of the influence of price on 
purchasing power. When divided 
info two periods of five years each 

1912 to 1916 and 1917 to 1921—the 
resul{s are very notable. In. the 
ease of India, the yardage export in 
the first period amounted to 10,369.- 
997,000 yd. of an average value of 
6 1-2 cents.per yard, whereas in the 
second period the vardage export 
had shrunk to 6,076,425,000 yd., but 
the average value had advanced to 
l6 cents per yard, or stated in an- 
other way, whilst in the second pe- 
riod the yardage had decreased by 
‘1 per cent. the value had increased 
by 145. per cent. In. the case of 
China the yardage exported in the 
first period amounted to 2,574,548,000 
vd. an average value of 8 cents per 
vard. In the second period the vard- 
ace export had shrunk to 1,494,44,- 
000 vd. but the average value had 
jumped to 28 cents per vard, the 
second period showing a decrease in 


Every Textile Mill has a number of Old 
Flyers, lying around, that are not in run- 
ning condition. Some may be worn off the 
brass stands, sockets may be split or the 
bottom tube leg worn. Box them up and 
ship them to us and we will return them to 
you as Good as New. 


—the cost, well, it’s about 1-3 what new 
ones will cost. 


we GUARANTEE ALL OUR 


We Are Equipped to Duplicate Any 
Style Flyer Presser—Catalog on Request 


Manufacturers, 


Overhaulers 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


and 


Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres, and Sec. 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. | 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vosel Co. Wilmington, Del. 
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MIDLANC CHEMICAL “LABORATORIES 


“ONCE OVER” 


It will pay you to give us the ONCE OVER and convince yourself 
of the superiority of 


Supreme for all Factory requirements is the Standardized 4 in 1 
Product of MODERN PLANTS, Nationally and favorably known as 
MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER 

For extreme Efficiency, Economy and Curtailment of overhead 


expenses and complete satisfaction as a wonderful cleanser, deodo- 
rant and disinfectant, it is the PEER. 

lf you are skeptical in regard to our claims of our MIDLAND PINE 
CLEANSER, let us prove it, by requesting us to send you a liberal 
sample without cost or obligation to you. 


Manufactured only by 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
DUBUQUE, lowa, U. S. A. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 
EXCLUSIVE BASIC SANITATION PRODUCTS 
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yardage of 42 per cent, but an in- 
erease in value of 228 per cent.; or 
to take a much wider view, let us 
ent at a few figures of our total 
exports of textiles in 1913, 1920 and 
1921, and you will quickly appre- 
ciate how they account for the un- 
employment and under-employment 
from which Lancashire and York- 
shire are now suffering: 

Cotton: Yarn exported, 1,000 Ibs., 
1913, 210,099; 1920, 147,482; 1921 
145,905. 

Piece goods exported, {,000 yds., 
1913, 7,075,252 yds.; 1920, 4,435,405 sq 
yds.: 1921, 2,902,659 sq. 

Woolen and Worsted: | 

Yarn exported, 1,000 Ibs., 1913, 80,- 
415: 1920, 38,638; 1921, 36.037. 

Tissues, 4,000 yds., 1913, 168,373 
vds.; 1920, 264,586 sq. vds.: 1921, 117,- 
444 sq. yds. 

“Tt is very much to the point to 
inguire what is the significance of 
such figures, always bearing in mind 
that the factor which is all impor- 
fant to the great mass of our popu- 
lation is the quantity of our ex- 
ports. I venture to suggest only one 
deduction can be made, namely, thaf 
our costs of production have’ pul 
our goods beyond the reach of vast 
numbers who formerly used them, 
and who would no doubt gladly do so 
again. It is interesting to look af 
the average earnings in, India and 
China in order to form some idea of 
the ‘purchasing power of the great 
masses of the people in these two 
countries. The only information I 
have been able to obtain relates to 
what I may fairly term the aristo- 
cracy of labor, namely, the workers 
generally in Shanghai, and the mill 
workers. in Nigpo. and Bombay 
whose earnings may be said with 
certainty to be very considerably 
higher than prevail generally in the 
two countries, vet they will suffice 
to bring home to you how slender is 
the purchasing power of probably 


over 90 per cent of the people. 
[The following is a list of aver-: 


age rates of pay in Shanghai (140 
cents equal to 2s. 6d.), as extracted 
from the General Report on China 
in June, 1921, page 13: 

Unskilled Workers:  Coolies, 30 
to 40 cents per 10 to 12 hours; Mill 
Workers, male, 30 to 40 cents. per 
9 hours, Mill Workers, female, 20 
fo 25 cents per 9 hours; Wheelbar- 
row Collies and Carters, 50 to 60 
cents, 

Skilled Workers: Carpenters, 50 
to 90 cents per 9 hours: Bricklay- 
ers, 50ec per 9 hours: Stonemasons 
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70 to 80 cents per 9 hours; Black- 


smiths, 80 cents per 9 hours; Paint- 
ers, 50 to 70 cents per 9 hours; Me- 
chanics, e.g., Fitters, Boilermakers 
Electricians, 210 to 280 cents per 
day; Mill Foremen and Engineers. 
$40 to $100 per month; Shipyard 
Foremen, $60 to $100 per month. 

“From notes on the Indian piece 
goods trade in “Indian Industries 
and Labor” of November last, pub- 
lished by order of the Governmen! 
of India and written by Mr. A. C 
Cowbrough, C. B. E., I find it is 
stated that the cost of labour in In- 
dia advanced between 1914 and 192C 
only to the extent of about 58 per 
eent, whereas cloth prices had at 
times reached three times their 
pre-war value, and that when the 
price of imported goods rose the con- 
sumption fell off practically in pro- 
portions to the rise in price. One of 
our representatives in China, writing 
recently on the factors mitigating 
against business, also emphasized 
the increased cost of production af 
home in contrast with the increased 
wages in China, which he estimated 
af not more than 30 per cent. 

“One interesting item in Noel. 
Murray & Company’s report for Oc- 
tober is the wages paid per day in 
the spinning works in Ningpo, by a 


very large firm employing 2,500 
workers: 
Min. Max. 
Skilled Labor: per d. per d. 
Ordinary Labor: 
20¢ 


Boys (aged about 45 yrs.). 20¢ 30¢ 
Girls (aged about 15 yrs.) 410c 20¢ 
Small Boys (age 10 yrs.).. 10¢ 20¢ 
Small Girls (age 10 yrs.).. O7¢ 10¢ 

I should like to express my thanks 
to the many firms who have so will- 
ingly placed at my disposal their 
production figures. 


Owing to the abnormal times 
through which we have passed 
since the reduced working week 


came into operation, it is very. dif- 
ficult to state with any degree of 
accuracy what the exact effect of. 
such reduced working hours has 
been, and such dislocation mus! 
necessarily qualify, to some extent, 
the deduction which I draw from the. 
information that I have been able ° 
to get. Had the trade been working 
at ifs normal full capacity, it is 
possible that some difference in re- 
sult of the figures might have been 
shown, and I can readily believe that 
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might have been some gain in effi- 
ciency in per unit of work per hour 
on a 48-hour working week as com- 
pared with a 55 1-2 hour week, than 
what has proved to be the fact un- 
der the conditions that have been 
worked during that period, but I 
have no hesitation in saying that 
nothing approaching the 15 per cen! 
loss in production could, under the 
most favorable conditions in the 
cotton trade, have been gained in 
efficiency. | 

“On the whole there is up to now 
absolutely no justification for the 
contention which was so constant- 
ly urged when the demand for a re- 
duced working week was made, that 
the trade would be no loser by 
adopting a 48-hour week, as opera- 
tives would make up by increased 
efficiency for the loss in hours. 

“The operatives have heen barely 
able to maintain a standard of effi- 
ciency equal to the 55 1-2 hour stand- 
ard. This is no doubt partly ac- 
counted for by the effects of ab- 
sence .of experienced workpeople 
eaused by the war and also by 
higher rates of pay giving less in- 
eentive to full effort. 

“We believe that if we now have 
a regular period of full employment 
and particularly when wages are 
further reduced, we shall find an im- 
‘provement in efficiency, but it will 
come very far short of the 15 per 
cent represented in the reduction 
of hours.” 

The artificial shortening of work- 
ing hours, and by this I mean a 
shortening demanded independently 
of economic considerations, and 
having the effect of causing produc- 
tion to lose ground, has not even the 
benefit of the workers to recom- 
mend it, 

I am speaking of their ultimate 
benefit, and I will not weary you by 
demonstrating a proposition that is 
self-evident, that a longer working 
week is to their benefit, immedate- 
ly as well as ultimately, I am per- 
sonally in no doubt. If, as I take it. 
the wages cost per hour worked re 
mained the same, the operatives 
would benefit, and the .employers 
would have a longer wages bill te 
pay. But this notwthstanding there 
would result a substantial saving on 
costs of production as a whole, due 
to the reductionof idle time during 
which overhead charges and estab- 
lishment costs accumulate. Every 
moment that a spindle or loom is a! 
rest requires a working moment ‘to 
pay for it. The ideal economy so 
far as machine running is concern- 
ed would be represented by contin- 
uous. working, less the fewest and 
shortest interruptions for cleaning 
repairs, etc. The humane and prac- 
tical application of efficiency, how- 
ever, requires a substantial modifi- 
cation of this ideal, and compro- 
mise is found in a period of machine 
running which will satisfv the needs 
of growing markets wifhout requir- 
ing undue sacrifice of rest and ree- 
reation from those without whose 
constant attention machinery can- 
not run at all. With diminishing 
costs, active demand high 
wages, it might be an undue. sacri- 
fice to require of the workpeople a 
week of even 48 hours: while. on 
the other hand, in a period of de- 
pression coupled with declining 
wages and high prices the point of 
compromise which would ensure an 


‘derwear, compared with 47 
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economic reeovery without entail- 
ing incommensurate effort on the 
part of the operatives would natur- 
ally be represented by a_ longer 
working week, 

The week from one Sunday mid- 
night to the nex! consists of 168 
hours. If the fuli working week of 
the operative—assuming a single 
shift is 48 hours (at the present 
lime this 48 hours is reduced by 
Oiling, cleaning time, ete.) it follows 
that buildings are unoceupied and 
machinery and plant are inactive for 
i120 hours, during which wunfruitful 
period a long series of miscellaneous 
charges and on-costs accumulate. 
Interest on borrowed capital, which 
it is here: my purpose to merely 
mention, is measured by time; time 
again is one. of the elements in the 
charge we call depreciation; rent. 
taxes and taxes have time as [their 
ehief constituent, and the muitifari- 
ous charges such as insuranre have 
the same inexorable incidence with 
reference to the earning capacily of 
the establishment: Machinery was 
made for the service of man, and it 
performs that service only, “bich if 
is in motion. When we stop ii. we 
are no longer served. We have i! 
in our power to do withont the ser- 
vices of machinery, and relapse into 
a state of leisured savagery with 
none of the amenities of civilization 
and culture, or to keep it “unning 
at the limit of its speed and at the 
longest duration of activity comna- 
tible with our own and leisured, or 
prosperous and. occupied. But 
standing charges of a mill or {fac- 
tory are fixed and unaccommodat- 
ing because they are based on the 
passage of time—idle time as wel! 
as productive time. Production may 
be large or failling, but these “over- 
heads” demand their full tribute re- 
gardiless. When the 48 hour week 
is complete, the earning capacity of 
the mill is suspended, nor can if be 
resumed until the first working hour 
in the’ following week, In the 
meantime the on-costs that have ac- 
cumulated are carried forward into 
the price of the second week's 
product. : 

The shortened week, again, brings 
with it a. host of less obvious prob- 


lems. Deliveries to time, for in- 
stance, are made more. difficult. 
Greater cost will also be incurred, 


since if there has been any error of 
calculation in this respect, less time 
is available for adjustment. And, if 
after all, delivery is late, further 
loss is certain on a falling market 
as all who have had to concede 
heavy discounts can testify. 
Underwear Production. 
Analysis of reports on underwear 
production for July, 1922, as fur- 
nished by ederal Reserve Board. 
says In. July, 1922, reports were re- 
ceived from 50 mills producing un- 


June and 61 mills in July, 1921. Pro- 
duction during the month totaled 
422,872 dozens, or 60 per cent of nor- 
mal, compared with 564,893 dozens 
or 72.2 per cent of normal for June, 
and. 487,718 dozens,.or.56.7..per..cen! 
Of normal in July last year. Produc- 
lion or winter underwear totaled 
269,223 dozens, and production of 
summer underwear amounted to 
153,649 dozens. 

Comparative reports received from 


35 of these mills show gains in both 
new orders and unfilled orders on 
hand at the end of the month. The 
losses in shipments and production 
are probably due in part to the fact 
that a number of mills were closed 
for vacation for two weeks during 
the month. Cancellations continue 
to decrease and were only 4.1 per 
eent of normal production — this 
month. New orders for 43 mills re- 
porting in July were 87.2 per cent 
of normal production; shipment: 
78.9 per. cent and production 67.1 
per cent. 


Saxon Textile Industry Uncertain. 

With the exception of some. pass- 
ing disturbances .and changes in 
conditions the entire textile indus- 
try of Saxony has remained-fully oe- 
ecupied since the first of the year and 
is now booked up for many months 
in advance, the Department of Com- 
merce is advised by Consul Dreyfus, 
Dresden., However, in spite of the 
present boom, he states that the sit- 
uation of the industry is uncertain. 
“Every precautious business man 
must look forward to the time when 
the monetary conditions wil become 
such that all stocks on hand will 
suddenly become practically worth- 
less. There is a decided increase in 
the prices of all raw material, par- 
ticularly for raw cotton which has 


attained the highest quotation ever 
recorded, due to the recent slump 
of the mark. In April and May many 
textile manufactures had reached 
or had even gone beyond the world 
market price-level in consequence 
of the improved rate of the mark. 
To this feature must be added the 
continuous increase in wages and 
production costs in order to explain 
ihe faet that foreign industries are 
not only in a position to successfully 
eompete with German manufactures 
abroad but even on the German mar- 


Possibility for Large Seale Produe- 
tion of Sea Island Cotton in 
Dutch Guiana. 


luxtensive. experiments with the 
growing of Island cotton, re- 
cently condueted in Dutch Guiana. 
show that variety. of cotton 
vields more per acre in that region 
of South Ameriea than in the United 
States, according to a recent dis- 
patch received at the Department of 
Commerce from Consul. Davis. 
Georgetown, Advantages which Sea 
Island eotton cultivation in Dutch 
(.uiana claim over the Sea Island 
colton regions of this country are: 
|} cheap land; (2) cheap labor: 
3) no fertihzer needed “because of 
natural riehness of the soil; {4) no 
boll worms or boll weevils. 


sea 
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This Laminar Roving Can is SEAMLESS 


There is no top sway. The 
sliver always coils up evenly 
It has a strong double- 
rolled top and is finished with 
a moisture-proof coating. 

Ten and twelve-inch diame- 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pear! St., Boston 
Cc. C, Bell, Vice-Pres., Resident Mer. 
Home. Office—Wilmington, Del. 
Factories at Wilmington and Newark, Del. 


mills 


Sizings 


Jersey City, N. J. 


using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Softeners 


Standard 
Size of the South 


jMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Finishings 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe  line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


THE LINE 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
a plants. Send for our catalogue. 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 


~~. MILTON G. SMITH; Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Saco-Lowell to Butld Southern Plant 


Through its Southern agent, Rog- 
ers W. Davis, the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
of Newton Upper Falls, Mass., have 
let the contract for the erection in 
Charlotte of a large new plant which 
will serve as Southern headquarters 
for the company. The _ building, 
will be located at “Mint and 
Commerce streets, on a site about 
215 -by 315 feet, which was pur- 
chased some months ago at a cost 
of $25.000, as previously reported 
in these columns. The total cost 
of the building will be approximate- 
ly $150,000. _Loeckwood, Greene & 
Company, are the engineers and 
T. C. Thompson Bros., contractors. 

A spur track of the Southern rail- 
wav is to be built across Railroad 
and Graham streets and will run 
along the side of the building, near- 
ly to Mint street, being between the 
Saco-Lowell building and the build- 
ing that is now being erected as the 
home of the Textile Mill Supply 
company, facing 150 feet.on Mini 
street and running back. on Pen- 
man. 

The office part of the building is 
fo be a handsome two-story building 
section facing on Mint. street 415 
feet, the width being 48 feet. The 
repair shop will face about. 40 fee! 
on Mint street, at the end of the of- 
fice building, extending backward 
with the width of the office building 
section, where the width becomes 80 
feet. The length of this section is 
fo be 160 feet. 

Provision is made in the plans and 
specifications so that another wing 
forming, with the other buildings 
the letter “U.” will be ereeted, the 
dimensions being the same as those 
of the repair section and located on 
the opposite end of the office section 
also facing about 40 feet on. Mint 
street. The “UU” will open toward 
South Graham street. All sections 
will be two stories high. 

Present plans are to have the at: 
fice and repair seetions of the plant 
eompleted early in January of next 
vear. In the repair section will also 
be easily converted into a plant for 
machinery from the northern shops 
of the company. The  additiona’ 
section will be ereeted as soon as 
the repair and storage and supply 
departments demand, probably with- 
in the next vear of two, Mr. Davis 
states. 

The offices of the company, locat- 
ed in the Realty building, give work 
fo about a dozen people, while the 
shops, now located in the Southern 
Power company’s building, employ 
a dozen more. In the new plant fhis 
number will be doubled. The sup- 
ply department wili require prob- 
ably 10 more. | 

A force of about 75 skilled me- 
chanics work out from the Charlotte 
office, being engaged in setting up 
new machinery all over the south- 
ern territory, working under a sup- 
erintendent of erection. H. 6. Cole. 
all of the various forces being un- 
der Mr. Davis’ direction. 

One of the possibilities for the in- 
definite future is the erection by the 
Saco-Lowell shops of a manufactur- 
ing plant in or near Charlotte. but 
Mr. Davis declined to comment on 
such a possibility. The present biild- 
ing is. of standard construction. how- 
ever, so that in case the company 


‘building. The 


deeides to locate a manufacturing 
plant here, with offices in é¢onnec- 
tion, the building to be erected could 
be easily converted into a plant for 
almost any kind of manufacturing 
or mill purpose. 

One of the chief features §con- 
nected with the erection of the new 
plant is that it will mean the loca- 
tion in Charlotte of a supply distri- 
bution depot. of the Saco-Lowell 
agency for its southern territory 
This portion of the business will be 


developed as the southern demand 


LrTOWS. 

All repair parts formerly shipped 
from the home warehouse in Bos- 
ston direttly to the. mills will be 
found in stock in the Charlotte plant 
and a full line of machinery will be 
on hand: for shipment, instead of 
having to send to Boston for the 
foods. 

Large office quarters are provided 
in the new building to take the place 
of the present offices in the Realty 
capacity of the 
Southern Power company's building 
on West First street will be doubled 
in the new structure... The repair 
department andforee now. handled 
through the Charlotte offices will 
be doubled soon because of the in- 
ereased business that will resul! 
from increased facilities. 


The southern headquarters of the 
Saco-Lowell company have been lo- 
eated here for 30.vears and cover 
the territory of the entire south 
from Baltimore fo Kansas Cilv. The 
loeal offices handle all the [textile 
machinery handled by the company 
in this territory and for more than 
a score of year machinery repair 
shops have been maintained here 
under the superintendency of W. E 
Harvell. Befter facilities for doing 
repair work here will mean that this 
will become one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the plant operation 
Repairing is done here for plants as 
far as’ Texas. 

Charlotte is the only agency. that 
this nationally known textile. man- 
ufacturing qgompany maintains “in 
the south and is known as the south- 
ern agency, not a branch office of 
ihe main office. Rogers Davis is in 
charge and his selling agents are 
KE. W. Hunter, F. P. Brooks and U 
S. Washburn. Under Mr. Davis the 
work has expanded so rapidly that 
much larger quarters became neces- 
sary and the present program took 
shape. He has been instrumental in 
showing the central offices the im- 
portance. of increasing the loeal 
plant and in having in Charlotte a 
southern center for the ageney of- 
fices, repair and distribution de- 
partments. 


The branch office of the company 
is located at Greenville, 
charge. of. 
Graves. The officials of that office 
and the men in Charlotte are sales- 
men for the southern territory. 

Working out from the Charlotte 
office is a corps of erectors who go 
throughout the south, installing 


machinery in cotton mills. The num- 
ber of these experts reach as high 
as 75 men, with Mr. Davis as their 
chief and H. C. Cole as superintend- 
ent of the erection division. 


| 
| 
| — 
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Charles Edward Graham, of Green- 
ville, S. C., one of the best known 
and most successful eotton manu- 
facturers in the South, died af 
Asheville.N. C., on last Wednesday 
afternoon, his death being the result 
of a sudden attack of appoplexy. 
Mr. Graham was 66 years old. 

Mr. Graham seemingly had been 
in perfect health and partook of a 
hearty supper. About midnight he 
suffered the attack which soon 
brought unconsciousness. His broth- 
er-in-law, Dr. C. S. Jordan, was 
with him at the time of death. 

The body was taken to Green- 
ville where the funeral services were 
held Saturday morning. 

‘The deceased was president of the 
Camperdown, Enoree and Alice Cot- 
ton Mills, of Greenville County, 
south Carolina, and was one of the 


most widely known textile men in 
the south. 


He had previously resided in 
Asheville, where he was first en- 
gaged in the wholesale business and 
later established the Asheville cotton 
mills, the first cotton manufacturing 
industry of this city. For many 
years he and his family had spent 
their summers here, wintering in 
Orlando, Fla. At:the time of his 
death he was building a new sum- 


mer home at Montreat, the South-_ 


ern Presbyterian assembly. . 

The news of Mr. Graham's death 
came as a shock to hundreds of 
his friends in Greenville, as well as 
throughout the entire American 
textile world, of which he was one 
of the most prominent figures. Af 
the time of his death he was presi- 


dent of Camperdown mills and sole 


owner of Enoree Mills at Enoree and 
Alice Mills in Easley. He was prin- 
cipal owner of the Hunter Manu- 
facturing and Commission company 
of New York, of which his son-in- 
law, R. N. Reeves, is president. 

Mr. Graham was born at Newton, 
on November 16, 1854. He be- 
gan his business career in the mer- 
cantile business at Hickory, N. €,, 
moving from there to Charlotte. 
thence to Asheville, and finallv to 
Greenville, S.C. in 1896. He began 
his career as a manufacturer in 
Asheville, establishing the Asheville 
Cotton Mills, and upon moving to 
Greenville he purchased the old 
Huguenot mills, now the a 
Manufacturing Company, later 8ell- 
ing this plant to the Fullenwiders. 
and still later buying it back from 
the Fullenwiders. He also did a 
large commission business under 
the firm name of C. E. Graham & 
Company. 

In 1904 he purchased the old 
Camperdown mills property, from 
which the machinery had been re- 
moved, installed new machinery and 
put the plant into operation. In the 
last few vears he purchased the 
Enoree mills at Enoree and the Alice 
mills at Easley. 

As a: citizen of Greenville, Mr. 
Graham has always responded to 
calls for aid to civic enterprises, and 
was a leader in welfare movements. 
He -contributed liberally of his 
means and his time in the interest 
of the M. 0. A: the. ¥: 6. 
and other organizations. Several 
years ago he created a large trust 
fund, the income from which is to 
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be devoted to purposes which he 
provided for at the time. Several 
vears ago Mr. Graham purchased 
the Hurt National Bank Building, at 
Jacksonville, Fla., for $700,000, later 
giving his equity of $300,000 in the 


building to the Presbyterian foreign . 


mission board. He was a member 
of the First Presbyterian church, of 
Greenville. 

For the past several years Mr. 
Graham has taken only a supervi- 
sory part in his many enterprises, 
his son, Allen J. Graham, of this 
city, being the active head of the 
Graham interests. Mr. Graham 
spent his winters in Orlando, Fla.. 
and his summers in Asheville, N. 
C.. and Montreat, N. C. where he 
was building a handsome summer 
home. Several weeks each spring 
and fall he spent in Greenville. 

Mr. Graham is survived by his 
wife, who was Miss Susan Jordan. 


of Chester, S. €.; one son, Allen J. 


Graham, of Greenville; one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. R. E. Reeves, of Summit, 
N. J.; three nephews, “East” Gra- 
ham, of North Carolina; Fred W. 
Graham, of Greenville, and Robert 
W. Graham, of Enoree. 


Knitters to Use Big Advertising 
Fund. 


Utica, N. Y¥.—Definite steps for 
launching a $150,000 advertising 
campaign to sell knitted underwear 
were taken here when the reques! 
of nearly 100 advertising agencies 
from all parts of the country for 
permission to sublet plans was ac- 
cepted by the Knit Goods Manufac- 
turers of America. 

Roy A. Cheney, secretary of the 
Knit Goods Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, announced that permission has 
been given to the agencies to pre- 
sent plants and data, and that a 
committee of manufacturers had 
been selected to go over the plans 
when submitted. The date set for 
submission of plans is August 26. 
The committee is made up of men 
from the industry, irrespective of 
their affiliation with any organiza- 
{ion. 

Plans and data from all agencies 
are fo be submitted to Mr. Cheney, 
and it is felt that the committee 
names should not be made public at 
this time, in order that none be 
bothered by any agency. 

The national advertising campaign 
to bring knitted underwear before 
the American public has been in 
the mind of those prominent in the 
industry for many months. To al- 
tain tangible results, pledges were 
laken as far back as last February. 
and the response from manufactur- 
ers of knitted underwear has been 
more than satisfactory. 

When the plans 
and the agency chosen fo carry on 
the campaign, the full scope and 
manner of advertising will be left 
to the successful agency, which will 
work in cooperation with the com- 
mittee. 


Japanese sericulturists, who have 


had slack business for the past few 
years, are encouraged by the bright 
prospects for a good summer and 
autumn cocoon gathering this year 
says Commercial Attache Abboli, 


are submitted, 


{7 


The open space in your mill is not 
obstructed by overhead piping or 
large humidifiers hanging from the 
eeiling when you install 


Bahnson 
Humidifiers 


This is only one of the many 
Distinctive Features possessed by 


BAHNSON HUMIDIFIER. 


Upon Request Our Service 
Department Will Tell You 
More About Bahnson’s Dis- 
tinctive Features. 


The Bahnson Co. 


Humidification Engineers 


3 Eastern Office 
437 Fifth Ave., Cor. 39th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


General Office 
and Factory 
WINSTON-SALEM 


: See our exhibit at the 
Eighth National Exposition of Chemical Industries 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
Week of September 11th 
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Unsettled Conditions. 

The Senate of the United States 
has passed a tariff bill that does not 
meet with the approval of the pub- 
lic and they are preparing to load 
upon an already overtaxed people 
$5.000,000,000 soldiers’ bonus, 

The coal strike is partially settled 
with higher prices of coal the only 
apparent result and railroad strike 
continues in full foree with no pros- 
pect of settlement in sight. — 

While the railroads were attempt- 
ing to enforce the lower wage scale 
as approved by the Railway Wage 
Board and the railway workers. had 
hecome . reconciled to the lower 
wages provided they could. retain 
their seniority, the United States 
Steel Corporation throws a monkey 


wrench in the machinery by sudden-. 


ly increasing wages 20 per cent and 
then. increasing the price of steel to 
compensate for the mereased wages. 


Henry Ford, the bolshevist of the 
industrial world and the shrewdes! 
advertiser of this age, shut down his 
plants with the declaration that he 
would not pay the advanced price 
for steel and that both the coal 
strike and the railroad strike were 
frame-ups. 

The hundred thousand or more 
men thrown oul of employment by 
Henry Ford ‘are wondering if it is 
not a frame-up on his part, because 
he can not get enough coal and thal 
he was making more cars than the 
country needs. 

While the various forces of labor 
and capital are causing a smoke 
screen, through which few can see; 
fhe fields of this country are ripe 
unto the harvest with the greatest 
crops ever known and the purchas- 
ing power of the farmers is esti- 


mated at almost two billions dollars 
more than last vear. 

During two lean years the farmers 
have purchased little in the wav of 
cotton goods, but with monev from 
bumper crops Mrs. Farmer, Miss 
Farmer and all the little: Farmers 
are going to call for dresses and 
clothes and unless we miss our 
guess there is going {fo be a demand 
for cotton goods. 

The strike in New England has 
caused a curtailment of more than 
300,000,000 yards of cotton goods and 
the coal shortage is 
curtailment. 


swelling the 


Congressional afflictions and the 
vreat strike furnish food for the 
pessimists of today but lessons of 
the past have shown that depres- 
sions do not last forever and we 
pin our faith upon the purchasing 
power of the crops that are now 
ready for the harvesting. 

C. E. Graham. 

The death of C. E. 

Asheville, N. C., last week marked 
the passing of a striking and inter- 
esting figure in the textile industry 
of the South. 

Less than a month ago alt the 
Battery Park Hotel we sat one 
evening and talked with him for a 
long while upon. textile matters and 
were surprised to find that in con- 
to most cotton manufacturers 
he looked for busimess before 
a very long period had elapsed and 
he also expressed the opinion that 
there would not be very much lower 
prices for textile machinery. 

‘We directed the conversation to 
his early experience in cotton man- 
ufacturing and we enjoyed hearing 
the story of the establishment of 


Grahani. at. 


the Asheville Cotton Mills and his 
early mill experiences at Greenville 

Mr: Graham was recognized as 
a business man with an unusually 
clear vision of the future and there 
was no man connected with the in- 
dustry whose opinion carried more 
weight. 

He will be sadly missed by those 
who depended upon his council and 


' the industry as a whole will feel 


his loss. 


Episodes of Barrett and Jimison. 

The past week has certainly been 
an interesting one for Jas. F. Bar- 
rett, ex-temporary president of the 
North Carolina Federation of Labor 
and his “buddy” the Rev. Tom Jimi- 
son. 

It seems that the Rev. Jimison who 
spends most of his time abusing 
people paid his respects to Mr. Sloop, 
an employe of the Salisbury post- 
office, because the said Sloop in the 
performance of his duties, delivered 
letters to railway strike breakers. 

In the midst of the argument the 
Rev. Jimison rushed into an army 
supply store and came out with an 
army trench knife whereupon Mr. 


Sloop caught him by the hair and. 


bumped his head against the pave- 
ment several times. 

The Rev. Jimison explains his sud- 
den acquisition of a knife to the 
fact that he needed one for. his 
camping outfit. 

James F.. Barrett appeared at 
Salisbury the next day and was ar- 
rested on a charge of being drunk 
and disorderly and for carrying a 
pistol. 

Mr. Barrett says that he was not 
drunk, but siek, thaf he took the 
pistol away from a striker in order 
fo prevent the striker from doing 
damage and that his presence at the 
postoffice, near the place that Mr 
Sloop works, was due to a desire fo 
pay a social call upon the postmast- 
er, 

Returning to Charlotte Mr. Bar- 
rett was arrested for giving a bogus 
check which he explains as due to 
an oversight as to his bank balance. 

On top of this a receiver was ap- 
pointed for the Charlotte Herald, 
alias Charlotte Labor Herald, alias 
Asheville Labor Advocate, the little 
sheet that J. F.. Barrett and the 
Rev. Tom Jimison have used to vent 
their spleen against everybody they 
did not. like. 

Verily these are days of trials and 
tribulations for Barrett and Jimison. 


Exposition, 

The following special meetings 
have been arranged for the Fifth 
Southern Textile Exposition, Octo- 
ber 19th to 25th. 


Thursday, August 34, 1922. 


Southern Textile Association—Oc- 
tober 20th and 2ist. Jno. W. Clark, 
President, Durham, N. C., A. B. Car- 
ter, Secretary, Gastonia, N. GC. 

Southern Textile Social Workers 
Association—October 2ist. Dr. S. GC. 
Mitchell, Speaker; E. M. Coleman, 
President; Miss Nell Pickens, Seere- 
tary, Gastonia, N. C.; E. G. Carson. 
Treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. To be 
called the Social Workers Confer- 
ence. 

South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association—October 24th. 
J. D. Hammett, President; Robert 
W. Sullivan, Secretary. 

The proposed committees for tex- 
tile exposition is as follows: 


Space, Jno. A. McPherson; Chmn., 
G G. Slaughter, J. Mac Rabb; 
Exhibitors: Milton G. Smith, Chmn., 
Dupont Guerry, Earle Stall; Trans- 
portation: Guy B. Foster, Chmn., 
Thos. H. Boyd, Fred Graham; Hous- 
ing: Walter Goldsmith, Chmn., 
Floyd Hughes, J. H. Spencer; Visi- 
tors: W. Lindsay Wilson, Chmn.., 
H. O. Wallace, Next Perry; Automi- 
biles: W. D. Parish, Chmn., W. W. 
Gayle, V. M. Manning; Entertain- 
ment: W. F. Robertson, Chmn., L. 
M. McBee, Sam R. Zimmerman: 
Publicity: Edwin Howard, Chmn.. 
Geo. Wrigley, R. S$. Huntington: 
Program: Jas. McCabe, Chmn., Jno. 
L.. Graves, Hampton Smith. 


Belgian Textile Situation. 


With the marked increase in for- 
eign cotton-yarn business, especially 
with Rumania, cotton spinners of 
Ghent report a greatly increased 
activity, and are using a larger pro- 
portion of Indian cotton. No wage 
reductions are likely as long as the 
present improvement continues. 
There is an active demand for dress 
linens and linings and numerous 
American buyers are in Flanders. 
Exports of linen goods to the United . 
States from the Ghent consular dis- 
trict from January to June, 1922, 
were valued at 14,000,000 francs 
compared with four and one-half 
millions in the corresponding period 
of 1921. Large imports of Baltic 
flax have arrived at Ghent, but prac- 
tically 80 per cent of it is destined 
for nothern France. 


Prices of yarn from both Ameri- 
ca and Indian cotton has declined by 
20 to 30 centimes per kilo during the 
past month and while the volume 
of orders received by spinners is 
slightly lower, they are well oceu- 
pied and are doing an increased ex- 
port business in coarse counts with 
India. After some fluctuation cot- 
lon goods regained their previous 
level despite the fact that spinners 
were amply covered, owing to small 
stocks of cotton in the hands of 
growers. 


Belgium is restricting its pur- 
ehases of Baltic flax because of re- 
cent advances of sterling, but ex- 
ports of linen yarns and goods con- 
tinue strong. The wool market is 


active, although there have been no 


public sales, and despite small stocks 
‘mostly Cape and Australian 
amounting to 25,700 bales) impor- 
tant transactions have been con- 
summated and prices have remained 
firm.—Commerce Report. 


N 
$2.00 
4.00 
| Special Meetings at Southern Textile po 
\ 


Thursday, August 31, 1922. 
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G. F. Ellington has accepted posi- 
tion with Unity Spinning Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga, 


Henry Pickle has been appointed 


‘second hand in spinning at Couch - 


Mills, Inc., East Point. Ga. 


W. P. Hurt is now overseer of 
earding at the Randleman Mill of the 
Deep River Mills, Randleman, N. C. 


EK. L. MeSwain has been promoted 
to overseer of weaving at the Can- 
non Mills, York, §. C. 


J. A. Bagley, of fhe Meritas Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., has accepted a posi- 
tion at Ware Shoals, 8. C. 


Ben T. Lineberger has accepted 
the position of master mechanic af 
the Morrowebb Mills, Dallas, N. C. 


Bishop Howard has resigned as 
weaving overseer at Piedmont Mills, 
Egan, Ga. 


W. C. Eason of Charlotte has ac- 
eepted. the position of superintend- 
ent of the Harden Manufacturing 
Company, Worth, N. C. 


G. E..Garmon has been promoted 
to night second hand in carding at 
the Victory Cotton Mills, Gastonia, 
N.C. 


A. B. Kennedy has been promoted 
from second hand in 
night overseer carding at 
tory Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


the Vie- 


J. W. MeArver has been promoted 
from night to day overseer of card- 
ing at the Victory Mills, Gastonia, 
N.C. 


R. D. Ballard, of Coneord, has be- 
eome overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Linden plant of the Del- 
burg-Linden Co., Davidson, N. C. 

Beattie has resigned as 
overseer of the wide sheeting room 
at the Cabarrus Mills, Kannapolis, 
N. G. 


J. €. Reid, superintendent of the 


Glen Raven (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
is spending the summer touring 


Europe. 


W.P. Hurt, who resigned as super- 
intendent of the Roseland Spinning 
Mills, Lincolnton, -N. some 
months ago, on account of ill health. 
has accepted a position at the Deep 
River Mills, Randleman, N. C. 


R. B: Riddle carder and spinner 
at the Glen Raven (N. C€.) Cotton 
Mills, paid us.a visit this week while 
his mill is closed for the installation 
of new boilers. 


R. D. Beam, who has been master 
mechanic at the Morrowebb Mills, 
Dallas, N. €., for the past 18 years, 
has resigned that position and will 
engage in farming. 


——— Williams has been transfer- 
red from overseer of carding at the 
Randleman Mill of the Deep River 
Mills, Randleman, N. C., to assistant 
superintendent of the Naomi Mill 
of the same compapy. 


‘carding 


charge of 
Avondale Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 
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Personal News 


L. Z. Huggins has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Brogon Mills, ‘Ander- 
son, 8. C. 


— Wolfe of -Rhodhiss, N. C., 
has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving as the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. H. Wilthams , secretary. and 
treasurer of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Rossville, Ga., has been elect- 
ed president of the Chattanooga 
Finance Corporation. 


W. N. Carpenter has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Victory 


Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to become 
superintendent of the Loekmore 


Mills, York, 8. C. 


T. W. Anderson, of York, §. C.., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of the wide sheeting room at 
the Cabarrus Mills, Kannapolis, N. 
C. 


B: M. Bowen, supermtendent of 
the Salisbury (N. €.) Cotton Mills 
paid us a visit last week while his 


mill was closed for’ their annual 
week's vacation. 
A. C. Atkinson has resigned as 


overseer of finishing at the Sterling 
Mills, Franklinton, N. C., to become 
general superintenden|! of. the 
Clayton Cotton Mills, Clayton, N.. C 

John W. Trigg has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Brogon 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C., to accept a 
similar position at the Columbus 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
(ra. 


J. F, Williams-has been transfer- 


red from. superintendent of the 
Deep River Mill No. 1 to a. similar 
position at Deep River Mill No. 2, 
Randleman, succeeding Charles Price 
deceased, 


Will H. Ware has been promoted 


from overseer night spinning to | 
overseer spinning, spooling and 


warping, day and night, at the Avon- 
dale Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 

W. A. Bulger, of Sylacauga, Ala.., 
is now general second hand _ in 
night spinning: at the 


Larger Philadelphia Offices for 


Morse Chain Co. 


Due to the steadily increasing 


business which it is handling 
through its Philadelphia office, the 
Morse Chain Company has found i! 


WANTED: 
One or two accounts of lines 
selling to Textile Mills by an or- 


ganization with three salesmen 
covering Southern Mills—com- 


mission basis. Address Efficiency, 
Textile Bulletin. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


Bleached Goods! 


(SELLING POINTS No. 38) 


WHITE VS. WHITE 


The Selling Agent 
‘through the jobber and retailer 
must satisfy the consumer. 

The Permanent White Without 
Weakening is the only White 
that will satisfy the consumer— 
whether he knows it or not. 

-. This White can only be 

produced at same cost through 
Peroxide Bleaching. 


Peroxide Advice Free to Mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 


NEW YORK 


Spools 


+ 


Warp Bobbins 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Savona Man- 
ufacturing Company has let con- 
tract for the erection of eleven new 
houses in the mill village, the total 
cost to be $13,000. 


Spindale, N. C.—The Spindale Mills 
have placed contracts with the 
Whitin Machine Works for a 5,000 
spindle equipment which will 
double the size of their present mill. 


Stubbs, N. S—The Buffalo Mills, 
Inc., which have 36,00 spindles on 
yarns will install 48 looms which 
thev have purchased from. the 
Standard Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Greenwood, S. C.—The Greenwood 
Cotton Mills have practically com- 
pleted a number of new cottages in 
the village, and recently finished 
the building of a new Methodisi 


. Church. building: 


Ninety-Six, S. C.—The Ninety-Six 
Cotton Mills have practically  re- 
placed their former mill village and 
has begun work on the erection cf 
46 new houses for their workers. 

Belton, S. C—The Blair Mills, Inc., 
which manufacture towels, are plan- 
ning to have some of their. goods 
dyed, and offer it to women’s ready 
to wear. people, to be made. into 
garments, which will be similar to 
ratine, 

Greenwood, €.—The Grendel 
Mill No. 1 is ereeting a number of 
new houses in:the village and is 
also. building a large warehouse. 
The company is also erecting a new 
Baptist Church to cost $18,000. fhe 
Grendel Mill No. 2 is building sev- 
eral new houses. for their overseers 
and a number of operatives/cot- 
tages. 


Greensboro, N. €.—Texfile mill 
mer, representatives of the Sand- 
hills Power Company, and tit orth 
Carolina Geological -Survey, have 
decided. to have made a thorough 
survey of the hydro-electric possi- 
hilities of Deep River. Represented 
at the meeting were Deep. River 
Mills, of Randleman: Tapena Mills. 
Cedar Falls, Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the Columbia Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Ramseur; the Riv- 
erside Mills, of Worthville; and the 
Sandhills Power Company, of Car- 
bonton. 


Millen, Ga.—The Western Reserve 
Cotton mills, beginning Monday, pro- 
viding = sufficient help can be se- 
cured, will start on dav and nielit 
shifts,. thus. doubling..the pay.coll. 

In spite of the fact that new ma- 
chinery has been received crowding 
the floor of the mill to its. fulles! 
capacity, it has been necessary to 
rush a number of shipments of 
finished fabric to the” Mason’ fire 
and Rubber company, the parent 
eoncern, by express. Two shipments 
of 10,000 pounds each have gone for- 
ward in this manner within the 
past week. 
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Creosoted Materials 


Piling Fence Posts Timbers Flooring 
Are being used by the largest manufacturers in the 
South, they are cheaper. 


' THEY WILL NEVER DECAY 
Let us quote you today 


NORTH STATE CREOSOTING CO. 
Phone 1803 North Charlotte, N. C. 


4-CLIPS-For. Joining Roof 


Our improved method of 
= making Conveyor Pipe 
Joints. Using expansion 
“ band to join pipe together. 
Both air and weather tight 
without the use of solder. 

We also make Sheet 
Metal casings for chain 
drives, Slasher Hoods, Dust 
Collectors, ete. 


Together. 
-2-Section-of Roof. 
3-Expansion Joint Construc- 

tion. 
4-Finished Expansion Joint. 
5-Cleanout Opening. 
6-Cast Iron Yoke. 
7-Wrought Steel Standard. 


Send us your ordérs for anything to be made of 
pieced Sheet Metal 


J. N. McCAUSLAND & CO. 


THE BUSINESS 38 YEARS” 


221 South Tryon 3t. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries’ 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


CLEAN QUALITY SUPERIOR SERVICE 


If a drive is worth belting,fit 1s worth belting 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has always been 


REPUTATION. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Rome, Ga.—Subscriptions were 
completed last week to the $150,000 
stock of the McLin Cotton mills, to 
be erected here. 

The stock was subscribed by a 
large number of persons, in small 
amounts, except that of C. E. MeLin 
himelf, who is understood to have 
taken about a fourth of the stock. 

The mills will be erected on a 
site near the city limits. 


Ramseur, N. C—The Columbia 
Manufacturing Company is erecting 
a mill addition with a daily capacity 
of 15,000 yards of brown sheetings. 
The work now being done covers the 
installation of generator motors, 
looms, speeders, ete., and reconstruc- ” 
tion of the present plant building. 
All contracts for the work have been 
let. A fotal of 132 Draper looms 
with 40 of automatic type will. be 
installed. The electric power plant 
will cost approximately $7,500; the 
approximate cost of the mill machin- 
ery is $50,000. 

Among the firms furnishing mate- 
rial and equipment are the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 
Y.: Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass.., 
and the Woonsocket Machine and 
Press Co.,. Woonsocket, R. I. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, S. C.. 
are the architects - engineers in 
charge. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Remodeling and 
other improvements on the Lenoir 
City plant of the Taubel-Scott-Kitz- 
miller company, hosiery and cot- 
ton manufacturers, has just been 
completed at’ a cost of $150,000, if 
was learned here today. 

The spinning mill has been remod- 
eled throughout and equipped with 
new machinery of the most mod- 
ern type. The plant is now com- 
plete in every detail, even down to 
the regulation of humidity in the 
carding and. spinning rooms. 

The entire plant is running full 
foree, day and night, despite the in- 
dustrial depression that is being fel! 
in Lenoir City. Several. hundred 
persons are employed on the differ- 
ent shifts. 

Mills in Cleveland, Morristown ane 
Rogersvilbe, in Tennessee, plants in 
Virginia and finishing plants in New 
Jersev and Pennsylvania are also 
controlled by this: company... The 
other Tennessee mills are being re- 
modeled and equipped: with new ma. 


chinery. 


File Involuntary Petition Against 
keowee Yarn Mill. 


Walhalla, S. C.—Petition in invol- 
untary. bankruptcy was filed Satur- 
dav bv the Bank of Walhalla, Enter- 
prise Bank and George Seaborn, of 
Walhalla, against. the Keowee Yarn 
Mill of Walhalla, upon notes held by 
the petitioners amounting, it-is stat- 
ed, fo the sum of $18,503.72 without 
interest. 

The petition asserts that the Keo- 
wee Yarn: mill is insolvent and that 
within four months prior to the fil- 
ing .of the petition the mill commit- 
fed an act of bankruptcy, that 
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it suffered and permitted a credi- 
tor, the Anderson Cotton Company, 
fo obtain preference through 
legal proceedings, four judgments by 
default as follows: One for 969.31 
and $11.20 costs, one for $2,087.00 and 
$17.70 costs, one for $503.37 and 
$11.70 costs, and one for $1,518.76 and 
$15.20 costs, also permitting a re- 
eeiver to be put in eharge of its 
property under the laws of the state 
of: South Carolina on July 34, 1922. 


Spool Factory Burned. 


Greenville, 8S. C.—Fire. originating 
in the shaving shed of the Shambow 
Spool Company, formerly known as 
the Greenville Spool,and Manufac- 
turing company on Rhett street on 


Monday, destroyed the plant and 
building as well as the building 


across the railroad occupied by the 
Cyclone traffic routes. entailing a 
loss estimated at. about $100,000, in 
addition to the total destruction of 
these buildings. The brick building 
on Rhett street occupied by the 
Merchants Storage company was 
damaged, while a frame structure 
adjoining the spool factory was al- 
most destroyed. Numerous tele- 
phone and telegraphic poles were 
damaged by the intense heat, while 
the steel rails on the Columbia divi- 
sion of the Southern railway were 
bent and twisted by the intense 
heat. 

During the fire a boiler exploded 
in the spool factory, creating intense 
excitement among the throngs of 
spectators, but no one was injured. 


Says South Carolina Mills Must 
Curtail. 

Spartanburg, S. C-—That the mills 
of the Piedmont section of South 
Carolina must curtail and begin at 
onee, was what Frank W. Sheally, 
chairman of the South Carolina Rail- 
road Commission, told the members 
of the executive committee of the 


South Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 


Dirt, grease and oil solvent. 
efficient, 


SOUTHERN 


ers’ Association, who gathered here 
at the Cleveland Hotel, Aug. 21, for 
a conference on the coal situation. 
Mr. Sheally declared that any mill 
executive who thought he could con- 


tinue running full time would be 
sadly disappointed. 
As a result of the conference in 


Spartanburg, John W. Arrington, of 
Greenville was appornted fuel ad- 
ministrater for the South Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

Those in attendance upon the 
conferenee were : 

J: D. Hammett of Anderson, presi- 
dent of the S. C. Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; R. W. Suthvan, of 
Anderson, secretary; Capt. Ellison 
A. Smythe of Pelzer Mills: Aug. W. 
Smith, of Greenville, president of 
the Woodruff Cotton Mills; W. E. 
Beattie, president of the Piedmont 
Mills: J. P. Gossett, president of the 
Williamston ‘Mills; Col... LeRoy 
Springs, president of the Lancaster 
Mills; Dr. W. €C. Hamrick, Gaffney; 
Roy Fant, of Union; B. E. Geer of 
Greenville; T. M. . Marchant, of 
Gareenville: Victor Montgomery pres- 
ident of Pacolet Mills, Spartanburg, 
Dr. H. A. Ligon, president of Areca- 
dia Mills, Spartanburg; John A. Law, 
of Spartanburg, president of Saxon 
and Chesnee Mills; J. A. Chapman, 
president of Inman Mills, Spartan- 
burg: Alfred Moore, of Lockhart, 
and Geo. W. Forrester, of Atlanta. 


ter among themselves, 
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traffic manager for the State Cot- 
ton Association. 

Spartanburg was made the meet- 
ing place of the coal conference be- 


eause all of the coal coming into 
South Carolina is distributed from 
this point, there being hauled in 


here direct from the mines annually 
over the Southern and Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio from 4,000,000. to 
5,000,000 tons. 

Chairman Sheally drew a gloomy 
picture of the coal situation. After 
hearing him and discussing the mat- 
{he members 
of the South Carolina Cotton. Manu- 
facturers’ Executive Committee se- 
leeted John W. Arrington, of Green- 
ville, S. €., president of the Union 
Bleachery, as their fuel administra- 
tor. This means that any mill want- 
ing carload lots of caal must make 
application to Mr. Arrington. The 
cash must accompany the applica- 
tion in the form of a check, other- 
wise the request will not be consid- 
ered, 

The manufacturers 
worried over the situation. Mr. 
Sheally told them that the crisis 
reached in the fuel situation during 
the World War was not to be com- 
pared with the situation they are 
facing today. 

One mill executive stated after the 
conference that he had enough cot- 
fon on hand to run his mill through 


are plainly 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA 
AND TOECANE, NC 


JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


CLEANING MILL FLOORS 


economical, effective. and 
practical of all cleansers. Soluble. 


MAKES JELLY SOAP 
¢ Sent on Trial, Freight Prepaid 


Most 


CARTER 0.POLAND 


PRESIDENT 


ANNISTON, ALA. 


BEST ABRASIVE CLEANER 


: For those who prefer an insoluble 
cleanser. 


barrels weigh less, economy certain. 
CLEANS BETTER, QUICKER 
Sent on Trial, Freight Prepaid 
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the winter; that he could sell it to- 
day at a profit of eight cents per 
pound, clearing a half million dol- 
lars, but that the people working in 
his plants must be taken care of and 
he would run on. This was the 
spirit of all the manufacturers who 
attended the conference in Spartan- 
burg on the 21st. 
Moreland Sizing Co. 


The Moreland Sizing Company is 


now doing an active business at 
their plant, located on West Henry 
Street, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


J. T. Moreland, president of the 
company, was for many years sec- 
ond hand and overseer of spinning, 
having eharge of the largest rooms 
in the South and was for twelve 
years superintendent. of such mills 
as Henrietta, Saxon, ete. 

A number of vears ago he retired 
from active mill. work in order to 
put upon the market a special warp 
size that he had produced close 
study and a long. series of experi- 
ments. 

Mr. Moreland has been successful 
in his undertaking and has buill up. 
a large business. 1 
Resident Export Representatives in 

3 Roumania. 


World textile traders are finding 
if to their advantage to have: resi- 
dent representatives in. Roumania 
Early this year wholesale stocks of 
cotton and woolen goods in Rou- 
mania were much depleted. Stocks 
were promptly shipped from the 


home country of one of the resident 


representatives and found a ready 
market on a cash basis. The same 
procedure was effective in the ease 
of velveteens and still more recent- 
ly when the market was bare of al- 
pacas. Thus, far, hardly any syste- 
matic development of the Rouma- 
nian textile market has been made 
by American exporters. 


Unusually light abrasive, 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


| Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 
-Qur COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied te 
systems already instalied). 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olis, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. : ; 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘firrest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 

These compounds are based on the beet este. experience and the 
best materiais used in their manufacture. 


a 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


100 William Street, New Yerk. 
R. P. GIBSON, Seuth Careliaa Agent, Greeerilie, C. Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N, P. D. JOHNSON Ge., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Ga, 


The Long Service. of J. E. Robinson. Melborn, R. E. Henry, A. R. Dickin- Phillips. E, L. Myers, S. F. Shirley zation will be completed with the 


) 7 son and A. §: Paime. and J. J. Sanders. election of officers. Among t!.ose 
In comparison with the artiele re- [he mill has had four superin- Here is an example of a life of interested are: A. C, Burkart, of 


garding labor turnover, let us view tendents. J. W. Anderson.. W. H. service of an organization of which Cincinnati, James Huff, F. A. Carter, 
the length of serviee rendered this [,yneh, J. L. Williams and H. K. Hal- any man.:can be proud.—Wateree Walter Fred, Joe Davenport, C. A. 


mill by J. E. Robinson, overseer of jot} : Gazette, published at the Wateree Baker and J. M. Jones, all of chat- 
the ecard room. Mr. Robinson came Mills, Camden, 5. fanooga. 


to the Wateree. Mills. February 5, In the spinning room a grea! many HLS OA 
1905, and has been actively connect- changes have been made and during New Citi Company. ptt te 
ed with it ever since. ‘his time Mr. Robinson had charge Shanghai Raw Sik Market Improes. 
of the Spinnine Rom over ten years. 
He has seen the mill change OWN- [pn the- weave room also many  Chiattanooga, Tenn.—Application Hex 
ers, managers, superintendents, overseers have come and gone, J for a charter for Burkart-Sheir With an estimated Shanghia ex- 
overseers, and machinery, and has [he other overseers have been A. Chemical Company, with capitaliza- port crop of 30,000 piculs bales of 
stuck through it all. J. Pursley, H. M. Hall, B. F. MeClure, tion of $100,000, has just been filed raw silk (1 picul equals 133 1-3 Ibs.) 
Since Mr. Robinson ‘came the mill W. B. Osborn, D. M. Tompkins, R- here. The new company has pur- the fact that 8,000 bales have al- 
has changed its name twice. The J. Opny, J. H. Wilson, V. McLeod, C, chased a large warehouse on i3th ready been sold is indicative of a 
original name was DeKalb Cotton C. Bridgman and E. T. Barnes. street and secured a five-vear ‘ease better tone in that silk market. The 
Mill and was later changed to Pine yy Ande son. J. L. Williams, R. F, 0" !and_ from Nashville, Chatta- demand from foreign countries has 
Creek, which in turn was changed to Moore. J. We Sanders, George Weath- 10088 & St. Louis Railway for a con- continued steady despite the higher 


iis present name, Wateree. sideration of approximately $25,000. silver exchange, although sc - 
Seven general . managers — have ’ mar iors rhe concern has been. organized to terests fear that present prices will 

J.D. Shaw and W.-P. Johnson is the 
come and six have gone during Mr. present overseer handle heavy and particularly tex- not be maintained because of the 


Robinson's time. Their names are tile chemicals and is the only com- large available supply states Trade 
as follows, coming in the order of Mr. Robinson has seen five differ- pany of its kind in this seetion. Commissioner Lansing W. Hoyt, 
‘heir service W. A: Touchstone, Y. ent men at the head of the Power A meeting of those interested will China, in a report to the Department 
T. MeKinney, F. H. Hammond, H. G. Department, H. F. Hicks, J. W. be held next Tuesday when organi- of Commerce. 


Established 1896 | Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or veleerer® for Quotations | Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.,. LOWELL, MASS 


— 


DAVID BROWN . GEORGE G. BROWN 
Pres. and Treas. Asst. Treas. and Mgr. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 
Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 


of SHUTTLES | 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, UJ S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. We make a specialty of | 


Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 


er Bobbins, Twister Spools, | oS) BDDY-CGEREEF Shuttles for all makes of looms, | 
N Spools, Comber Rolls, 
ag Rolls (plain | PROVIDENCE, R. I. both plain and automatic. 


or covered). 
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Wool Miils at 80 Per Cent Capacity. 


Washington, D, €.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has issued its 
monthly report on active and idle 
wool machinery for July based on 
reports received from 959 manufac- 
turers, operating 1,151 mills. The 
report shows that the number of 
looms wider than 50-inch reed space 
in operation during the month of 
July, 1922, formed 6441 per cent of 
the total number reported; for looms 
with 50-inch reed space or less, the 


percentage was 71.5; and for carpet 


and rug looms, 78.2. The number of 
hours in operation probably forms a 
better index of the state of the wool- 
en industry than the number of 
looms or spindles alone. The active 
machine hours for wide looms dur- 
ing the month of July, 1922, formed 
62.8 per cent of the single-shift. ca- 
pacity of the looms reported, and 
the idle hours 37.2 per cent; for 
looms with 50-inch reed space or 
less, the active hours were 62.5 per 
cent of the capacity; and for carpet 
and rug looms, 70.4 per cent. | 
Of the woolen spindles reported. 
83.7 per cent were in operation af 
some time during the month of July, 


1922, and 16.3 per cent were idle 
‘during. the entire month; of the 


worsted spindles, 68 per cent were in 
operation and 32 per cent were idle 
The active spindle hours reported 
formed 86 per cent of the single- 
shift capacity of the woolen spindles 
and 66.1 per cent for the worsted 
spindles. 

For cards, the number of sets in 
operation formed 85.2 per cent of 
the whole number reported, while 
148 per cent were idle throughout 
the month; the number of active ma- 
chine hours for cards formed 88.2 
per cent of the single-shift capacity 
The number of combs in operation 
formed 73.1 per cent of the whole 
number, leaving 26.9 per cent idle. 
and the number of active machine 
hours for combs formed 804 per 
cent of the capacity. 

The average number of active 
hours for each class of machinery 
for the month was as follows: Looms 
wide, 215; narrow, 207: carpet and 
rug, 208; spindles, woolen, 210; wor- 
sted, 205; cards, 212; combs, 210. 

Of the total number of looms 
wider than 50-inch reed space, 4v,- 
892, or 64.1 per cent, were in opera- 
tion for some part of the month of 
July, and 22,946 were idle through- 
out the month. The total number 
of active machine hours reported 
for wide looms for the month of 
July, 1922, was 8.604,248, which rep- 
resented 62.8 per cent of the single- 
sift capacity, as compared with 
748 per cent for the month of June, 
624 per cent for May and 79.2 per 
e@qnt for July, 1921. 

“f the total number of looms of 
\Einch reed space or less covered 
b¥ the reports for July, 41922, 12,244, 
71.5 per cent, were in operation at 
me time during the month, and 
8 were idle. The total number 
active machine hours for these 
ms was 2,212,307, representing 


per cent of the single-shift ca- 


pacity. The percentage of single- 
shift capacity represented by active 
chine hours in June, 1922, was 
549: in May, 1922, 55.2, and in July, 
1921, 70.4. 
*Phe number of carpet and rug 
looms reported was 9,152, of which 
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7,157, or 78.2 per cent, were in oper- 
ation for some part of the month 
and 1,995 were idle. The total num- 
ber of active machine hours report- 
ed for these looms was 1.337.616. 
which represented 70.4 per. cent of 


the single-shift capacity of the 
looms. ‘The active machine hours 


for these looms in June formed 72.1 
percent of the single-shift capacity 
in May 75.5 per cent and in July, 
1921, 421 per cent. 3 

Of the total number of woolen 
spindles reported, 1,927,955, or 83.7 
per cent were in operation for some 
part of the month of July, and 376,- 
996 were idle for the entire month 
The number of active spindle hours 
reported for this month was 415.- 
176,733, which was 86 per cent of 
the single-shift capacity. In 
the active hours for woolen spindles 
represented 89.9 per cent of capac- 
ity; In May, 88.6 per cent, and in 
July, 1921, 80 per cent. 

The number of worsted spindles 
in operation during July, 1922, was 
1,679,108, or 68 per cent of the total. 
and the number idle was 794,064. 
The total number of active worsted 
spindle hours was 334,697,998, which 
formed 66.1 per cent of the single- 
shift capacity. In June, the active 
worsted spindle hours represented 
685 per cent of the single-shift ca- 
pacity; in May; 65.3 per cent and 
in July, 1924, 85.7 per cent. 

Of the total number of sets of 
cards reported for July, 5,998, or 
85.2 per cent were in operation at 
some times during the month, while 


June, 


were due to cleaning 


1.040 were idle for the whole month. 
The total number of active machine 
hours for ecards was 1,314,001, which 
formed 88.2 per cent of the single- 
shift. capacity. In June, the active 
machine hours formed 91 per cent 
of the capacity; in May, 89.7 per cent 
and: in July, 1921, 79.4 per cent. 

Of the combs reported for July, 
1922, 1,895, or 73.14 per cent were in 
operatton for some. part of the 
month, and 698 were idle. The total 
number of active machine hours for 
combs was 437,565, which was 80.4 
per cent of the single-shift capacity 
The percentable of capacity repre- 
sented by active machine hours for 
combs in June was 81.2: in May, 79.2 
and in July, 1921, 77.4. | 


Mill Accidents. 


The annual report of the Chief In- 
spector of Factories and Workshops, 
in England, states that in the eotton 
industry last vear there were 14142 
accidents (793 in the. spinning. see- 
tion, 305 mm the weaving, and 14 mis- 
cellaneous), and of these 238 (242 in 
the spinning and 26 in. weaving) 
machinery in 
motion In woolen and. worsted 
mills there were 640 accidents. 149 
of which were on woolen machinery, 
219° on worsted machines. and 272 


on weaving machinery. Of the 
‘otal 145 (51 in woolen spinning, 67 
in worsted spinning, and 27 in 


weaving and finishing) were due to 
cleaning machinery in motion. 
Commenting upon some of the 
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causes of acidents, Mr. Sedgwick, 
Inspector at Oldham, remarks: “The 
most common faults in fencing have 
been the absence of carriage wheel 
guards and insecure fencing of in- 
termediate back shaft scrolls, 
non-provision of guards of the im- 


proved pattern as specified in the 
Cotton. Spinning Agreement. The 


first defect: is usually a temporary 
matter easily remediable by the 
overlooker. ‘The. second may be at- 
tributable to a number of causes: 
including the omission by occupiers. 
for various reasons, to place orders 
for the guards.” 

Mr. Sedgwick and Mr. Hird (Stock- 
port) also refer to dangerous prac- 
Lices on the part of operatives which 
caused serious accidents, and Mr. 
Hird mentions the case of a man 
being fatally injured through going 
between the. fixed and traversing 
part of a mule without taking prop- 
er precautions to see that the mule 
was completely stopped. Mr. Sedg- 
wick places these accidents in two 


groups: (1) those in which the in- 
jured person gets under the creel 
before ascertaining that the mule 


was stopped; and (2) those in which 
the person in charge of the mule 
neglects to ascertain that no one is 
between the fixed and traversing 
parts before starting the machine 
He adds that the more serious in- 
juries were occasioned by those in 
the first group. The responsibility 
in case-of this character rests upon 
proper care being exercised by the 
operatives. 


New Bedford Mill Dividends Aver- 
aged $2,048 for Quarter. 

New . Bedford, Mass.—Agegregate 

dividends disbursed by 26 of the 


New Bedford cotton mill corpora- 
lions during the third quarter 


amounted to $1,101,839 on a capital 
of $53,796,000, an average of. $2,048 
per share. In the third quarter of 
last year the average vield was $2.44. 
while in the first quarter of/ 1922. it 
was $2,001, and $2,119 in the second 
quarter, making the amount for the 
three quarters of this vear $6.168. 
The majority of the corporations 
again paid $2, the four plants which 


distributed less than this amount 
on the eommon stock being the 


Manomet, Nonquitt and Grinnell with 
$1.50, and. the Fairhaven Mill with 
$1. In the case of the Manamet ahd 
the Fairhaven mills the amount was 
a reduction from $2 paid in previous 
quarters,, the Nonquitt and the 
Grinnell beme unchanged. The 
largest amount paid out was by the. 
Manomet with $120,000,- representing 
a total capitalization of $8,000,000. 

Pierce maintained its. generous 
disbursement to shareholders, distri- 
buting $8 for the third quarter in 
succession and accounting for $48.- 
999 on a capital of $600,000. Holmes °- 
and Neild each paid 85, absorbing 
$30,000 and $40,000 respectively on 
the common, while in addition the 
Holmes paid $12,000 on the preferred 
stock, representing $2. Dartmouth 
again distributed $4 for the quarter, 
amounting to $80,000 on the common 
and disbursed $7,500 on the prefer- 
red, at the rate of $1.25. 

Whitman was the only other plant 
to pay better than $2, the yield for 
the third quarter being 83, repre- 
senting $9 to date. 
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Approve Specifications for Govern- 
ment Duck. 


Washington.—The Federal Speci- 
lications Board representing the va- 
rious Government departments has 
approved standard specifications for 
numbered cotton: duck drawn up by 
the Textile Division of the Bureau 
of Standards in cooperation with the 
Cotton Duck Association, it was an- 
nounced this week by F. R: MeGow- 
an, director of the Textile Division. 

The specifications . which are 
drawn up “for commercial and Gov- 
ernment use,” will be hereafter used 
officially by the Government depart- 
ments in the purehase of duek or 
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articles containing or made of duck, 


it was announced. Adoption of the 
new specifications will cause a re- 
vision or substitution of numerous 
other Government specifications 
covering articles made of duek. 
Standard weight of cotton duex 
will be determined by the square 
yard under the new specifications 
rather than by the linear yard. 
“The cotton duck specitications,” 
Mr. McGowan states, “will weessist 
Government departments in bivine 
the material on a more inteltigent 
basis and obtaning a more uniform 
product, a product that wiil ulti- 
mately be the commercial as well 
as the Government standard and 


sav 


& 


work possible. 


Repairing, renewing, refilling 
and restoring worn brushes is a 
service we render textile mills 
that reflects the excellence of our 
manufacturing products. | 


The facilities for repairing are 
just exactly as good and efficient | 
as the manufacturing, and when | 
| card cylinders need re-filling, or 
| other brushes need restoring, you 
can send them to us with the cer- 
tainty of getting the best repair 


___ Atlanta Brush Company 
q Atlanta, Ga. 


bridge 


which will be cheaper and more Mmni- 
form in all characteristics.” 

The Government specifications, 
which Mr. MeGowan expects within 
five years will be adopted as the 
commercial standard, takes up ma- 
terial, weave, width, weight. con- 
struction and count, method of test- 
ing, causes for rejection, and c<efi- 
nition. 

Mr. McGowan made public -he fol- 
lowing tentative list of present Gov- 
ernment specifications which will 
he replaced or altered by the new 


standard specifications for number-. 


ed duck: 

General Supply Committee, ‘bhags, 
vanvas duck, heavy duck, unbleach- 
ed, Navy Department, coaling bags, 
ships’ awnings, clothes bags, patca 
for man’s name, hammock. bags, 
hammock cloth, cotton, folding cots, 
ships’ swinging cots, tents, covers 
for standard searchlights, winch 
covers, awning curtains, boat covers, 
screens, windsails, canvas 
lining. 

Office of Indian Affairs, duck Ma- 
rine Corps both unbleached and 
bleached duck. Government Print- 
ing Office, canvas or duck, Panama 
Canal canvas, and War Department 
bedding roll duck, numbered and 
gray duck. 

The standard weight per squere 
yard for numbered duck as pro- 
vided for in the new specifications 
which provide for a tolerance ‘f two 
and a half per cent follow: 

Hard texture, 2-0 32.72 ounces, 1-0 
31.09 ounces, number one 29.45 ounce, 
two 27.82 ounce, three 26.18 ounce, 
four 2454 ounce, five 19.63 ounce, 
six 21.27 ounce, seven: 19.63 ounce, 
eight 18.00 ounce, nine 16.36 ounce, 
ten 14.72 ounce, eleven 13.08 ounce, 
twelve 11.45 ounce. 

Medium texture 2-0 32.72 ounce, 
1-0 31.09 ounce, number one 29.45 
ounce, two 27.82 ounce, three 26.18 
ounce, four 24.54; five 22.90 ounce, 
six 21.27 ounce. 7 


Steady Growth in U. S. Exports of 
Cotton Cloths. 


The quantity of cotton cloths ex- 
ported from the United States in 
the fiscal year just ended showed a 
material increase over the preceding 
vear and a big gain when compared 
with the pre-war average. The value 
of course showed a decline, for the 
average export price per yard in the 
fiscal year, 1922, was but about one- 
half as much as that of the imme- 
diate preeeding year. The quantity 
exported in the year ending June 
30, 1922, says the Trade Record of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
was 613 million yards against 556 
millions in the immediately preced- 
ing year, but the 1922 value was 
only $77,000,000 against $4141,000,000 
in the preceding year. The quan- 
lity exported increased 10 per cent 
while the value declined 45 per cent. 
The average. export price of the 
cloths sent out of the country in 
the fiscal year 1922, was 12.5¢ per 
yard against 25.4c in the fiscal year 
1921. 

This increase in the quantity ex- 
ported in 1922 occurs, says the Trade 
Record, especially in the Orient. 
China alone took over 30 million 
yards against 12 millions in the pre- 
ceding year, and the Philippines 87 
million yards against 43 millions a 
year earlier. To Asia and Oceania 
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as a whole the exports of the fiscal 
vear 1922 were 162 million yards 
against 96 millions in the preceding 
year. To Europe, the great. cotton 
goods manufacturer outside of the 
United States, the total in the year 
just ended was 40 million yards 
against 20 million in the preceding 
year, and to South America 115 mil- 
lion yards against 124 millions in 
the fiscal vear 1921. The one grand 
division which showed a marked 
decline is North America, to which 
the exports of the year were but 
279 millions in the preceding year 
and practically all of this fall off 
occurs in the shipments to Cuba 
to which. the exports in the fiscal 
year 1922 were but 30 million yards 
against approximately 90 millions 
in the vear preceding. These figures 
of distribution are exclusive of 
about 50 million yards for which 
destination is not yet shown im the 
official reports of 1924 and 1922 

This persistent increase in. the 
exportation of eotton goods despite 
the fall of one-half in price calls af- 
tention, says the Trade. Record, to 
the steady gains which our cotton 
manufacturers have made in the dis- 
tribution of their products to other 
parts o fthe world. The exports of 
cotton cloths averaged a little more 
than 400 million yards per annum 
in the decade ending 1910, and in 
the year immediately preceding the 
war were 445 million vards.. Dur- 
ing the war, with European manu- 
facturers’ occupied with: affairs at 
home, our exports showed a rapid 
increase, averaging about 700 million 
vards per year in the four years 
ending with 1920. With the Euro- 
pean manufacturers again active in 
all parts of the world,-our 1921 ex- 
ports dropped to 566 million yards 
but advanced to 613 millions in the 
fiscal year just ended. Our exports 
in the fiscal vear 1922 are about 50 
per cent in advance of the pré-war 
average, despite the generally recog- 
nized fall in purchasing power in 
all parts of the world. 

While it is a fact. adds the Trade 
Record, that the British exports of 
cotton cloths are still far in. ex- 
cess of our own, if is interesting to 
note that our exports have inerease4 
about 48 per cent since the beginniag 
of the war, while those of Great 
Britain show a considerable decline 
The British exports of cotton clofhs 
exceeded 7 billion yards in 1913, and 
were but about 3 billion in 1921, 
while our own exports, which ag- 
gregated 415 million yards in the 
fiscal year 1914, were 613: millions 
in the fiscal year 1922. 


Hydro-Electric Developments Need- 
ed by New England Textile Mills. 


Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton, in 
charge of the welfare department of 
one of the large industries at Cleve- 
land and formerly pastor of the Eu- 
clid Avenue Church there, returned 
recently from a tour through cotton 
mill manufacturing distriet of North 
and South: Carolina. In war days 
he was selected by Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels to address more than 
a million shipbuilders:” He visited 
every shipyard in the United States. 
speaking at noon-day meetings, and 
Secretary Daniels attributed no 
small part of the efficiency of the 
shipbuilders to the inspiration fur- 
nished by Dr. Eaton. : 
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He, therefore, was qualified for a 
study of the textile situation in the 
southern states. He speaks of if as 
something the magnitude of which 
and the future possibilities of which 
the country on the whole does not 
realize. In the Piedmont section, 
for instance, the mills were running 
night shifts. Charlotte, North Car- 
olina, had greatly increased sales of 
merchandise and even found custo- 
mers in Mississippi, a state especal- 
ly embarrassed in war times. 


Dr. Eaton thinks the textile in- 
dustry of New. England may be 


threatened with serious competition 
The men who direct the affairs of 
the General Electric Company, and 
those identified with the Aluminum 
Company, which is in the so-called 
Mellon interests, and the Duponts 
are persuaded that unless New Eng- 
land is furnished with an adequate 
supply at low cost of hydro-electric 
energy, some of her textile manu- 
facturers may decide to abandon 
New England for the South. 

The Southern Power Company is 
doing its best to complete power 
stations and’ transmission lines and 
vet is two years behind the demand 
from textile plants. The New Ene- 
land textile industry has been em- 
barrassed more than six months by 
a strike. There is apparently no 
danger that southern mills will be 
similarly embarrassed. Their work- 
ers. are largely 
eage and willing to give a fair day's 
work.for a fair day’s wage: Almost 
all textile workers in New England 
are foreign birth or immediate for- 
eign descent. Many are French-(Ca- 
nadians. In the New Bedford dis- 
friet many are Portuguese. 

Robert Amory, president of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, recently said that many 
well informed men in the New Eng- 
land cotton industry think it foolish 
to enlarge Massachusetts cotton 
mills because the industry is slip- 
ping away to the South. 

Dr. Eaton learned that the phe- 
nomenal growth of the textile indus- 
try of the South has been chiefly 
due to’ hydro-electric development. 
Waterpower which conveyed energy 
directly to the wheels of the mills 
furnished the early New England 
textile manufacturers with power. 
The waterpower in eastern Rhode 
Island led Samuel Slater to establish 
there the first cotton mills every 
built in the United States, shortly 
after our present government was 
inaugurated. Two or three years 
later Eli Whitney invented the cot- 
ton-gin and then New Englant water- 
powers were made available for de- 
velopment of the cotton textile in- 
dustry in New England. 

About 15 years ago enterprising 
southerners realized that the south 
possesses inexhaustible resources in 
iis waterpower. At that time the 
high development of apparatus 
whereby the energy in water can be 
converted into electric energy was 
demonstrated at Niagara Falls and 
elsewhere. Capital was found for 
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the utilization of southern streams. 
Then began a textile mill industry, 
stretching from North Carolina to 
Georgia. 

Of the nearly 16,000,000 cotton 
spindles in the South a little over 
14,000,000 are in states where hydro- 
electric power has been extensively 


developed—Alabama, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina and Tennessee. 


In the Piedmont seetion 12,600,000 
a total of 15,000,000 spindles utilize 
hydro-electric power. 


Hundreds of millions have. been year or two ago in operation at Paw- N. 
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A Day of Specialists 


Quality 
Quick Service 


We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 


Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
Box Shook Specialists 
Thomasville, N. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


‘aA TENTED 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Bend Us Your Order To-day . 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 

Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


spent in hydro-electric development 
of the south Appalachian states, 
reaching the equivalent of 1,600,000 
horsepower, with undeveloped 
tentialities of 4,000,000 more. 


po- 


Total 


developed waterpower of New Eng- 
land cotton spinning companies is 
equivalent to 1,380,000 horse-pow- 
er. One of the leading New Eng- 
land cotton spinning companies is 


establishing a 
North Carolina, 
with 


plant at Gastonia, 
It is to be equipped 
40,000 spindles which were a 
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tucket, at almost the same spot 
where Samuel Slater established the 
first cotton mill in the United States. 
Within a few years development of 
hyvdro-eleetrie energy and other fa- 
cilities may make the south the 
world’s cotton manufacturing center. 
-Holland in Wall Street Journal. 


Marvds Crouch, of the Mason Mill, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., has become | 
night overseer in one of the depart- 
gp at the Monarch Mill, Dallas, 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


q:: Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

{setae the latest invention in Sad- 

dles for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Vats 


IMfg. Company 


TA 3) Tanks for all Purposes 


for DYES and 
SIZINGS 


G.Woolford Wood Tank 


710 Lincoln Bidg. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Speciality Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St, Richmond, Va. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


| Metallic Drawing Roll 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Over the ieatner system before placing orders for new 
‘machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied te their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the followimg carding room machinery: 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 


Slubbers 
Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll oe 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 
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Falls Thomason Located at Green- 
ville. 

Falls L. Thomason has been trans- 
ferred from the Charlotte branch of 
the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Company 
to Greenville, 8. C., and will repre- 
sent that company in South Caroline 
and Western. North Carolina. 

Mr. Thomason is a son of L. W 
Fhomason, Southern. Representative 
of the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Com 
pany. 
Mills Close Down for Lack of Coal. 
—The Laneaster 
Lancaster, and the 


Greenville. 
cotton mills at 
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Arkwright mills of Spartanburg, 
were forced to shut down Monday 
as a result of lack of coal of coal, 
according to a statement today by 
J. W. Arrington, state fuel purchas- 
ing agent for the cotton mills. 
Although unoffcial reports of coal 
weing received for the cotton mills 
have come in. Mr. Arrington stated 
emphatically that he knows of no 
coal shipments which have arrived 
af the mills in the state. 


Georgia Mills May Close on Account 
of Coal Shortage. 


Atlanta——-A considerable number 


of cotton mills m Georgia will be 


Salesman for Textile Trade. 


South. Garolina. 


reference. Apply P. 0. Box 41, 


WANTED 


State experience and salary expected, also give 


Spartanburg, C. 


One acquainted in North and 


10 days or two weeks due to lack of 
coal. This statement was made to- 
day by P. EF. Glenn, secretary of the 
Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and secretary-treasurer of 
the Exposition Cotton Mills. 

The anticipated shut-down does 
not apply to mills operating entire- 
ly by hydro-electric power but to 
those who use steam. According to 
Mr.. Glenn between 25 and 30 per 
cent of the cotton spindles in Geor- 
gia are operated by hydro-electric 
power. 

“It looks serious for mills,” de- 
elared Mr. Glenn. “Few mills have 
coal enough to run them for more 
than 10 davs. Some mills in Geor- 
gia already have elosed down, a 
small number, however. Many in 
the Carolinas, also, will be compelled 
fo close down.” 

Mr. Glenn declared that many 
mills have storage capacity for coal 
to last from two. to three months, 
and owing to the big advance in coal 
these mills have been operating on 
their surplus stocks, which now are 
extremely low. 

Mr. Glenn said that the business 
of the mills is good and should the 


immediately 
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railroads and coal labor troubles be 
settled within a few days, mill prob- 
ably will be abe to pull through 
the difficult period without serious 
interruption of operations. 

Several mills in Georgia and else- 
where in the South are running day 
and night and are sold ahead 
through 1922,” Mr. Glenn declared, 

The Exposition Mills are running 
100 per cent capacity and some 
night work is also being done at 
the plant. 

Cotton mills in Gesrgia purchase 
an enormous quantity of coal an- 
nually. Mills are well down on the 
priority list and while strenuous ef- 
forts are being made to meet the sit- 
uation the closing down of many 
plants is considered inevitable un- 
less material betterment. prevails 
in both the coal and 
railroad situation. 


The acreage planted in cotton this 
vear in Turkestan is 63,557 dessiat- 
ins (one. dessiatin equals 2.7 acres). 
It is estimated that the coming 
vield will be about 40 to 50 poods 
‘(one pood equals 36.07 lbs.) against 
{0 to 15 poods last year per dessiatin. 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


James H. Maxwell, Greenville, S. 


THE KEEVER STARCH 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 
It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 


isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


Cc. 


Claud B. Greenville, 8. C. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


COMPANY 


D. 


H. Wallace, Greenville, 8. C. 
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Wanted: Better Salesmanship Abroad 


(Continued on page 40.) 

and untried man, a little broader in 
the case of a man with experience 
and enjoying the thorough confi- 
dence of his principals, if he pro- 
ceeds to a country where he may be 
called upon to render quick deci- 
sions and to settle disputes. 

In a great many countries the 
power to give a receipt for moneys 
is not included in the general power 
of attorneys and will not be implied. 
It must be specifically named. The 
power of attorney must also contain 
indications as to how. and -under 
what circumstances it may be re- 
voked. Unscrupulous agents have 
occasionally bound their princapals 
because of an imporperly worked 
power of attorney. The “power” 
should be prepared by a lawyer. 
Facilitating Work of Commercial 

Travelers Abroad. 

The Department of Commerce is 
giving considerable attention to 
measures to facilitate the work of 
American salesmen abroad, particu- 
larly in the Latin American coun- 
tries. A bill is now before Congress 
to give effect to the uniform cvom- 
mercial-travelers treatey, which has 
mercial-travelers treaty, which has 
the Latin American Republic, by 
the terms of which commercial tvav- 
elers of one country will be abie to 
operate in the territory of ‘mother 
simply upon the payment of a -ingle 
fee and the obtaining of a license 
which is valid throughout the whole 
country. The customs formalities 
on the entrance of travelers’ sam- 
ples are to be simplified, sarmples 
without value to be admitted free of 
all duty. 

The Department of Commerce will 
issue to American travelers the cer- 
tificates of identification called for 
by the convention, and it realizes the 
implied responsibility of prometing 
the selection of proper 
business in foreign countries. 


Warp Take-Up 
(Continued from page 6.) 
shaft 44 in a clockwise direction 
will, through the pinion and gears, 
rotate screw posts 34 and elevate 
bar 33, said bar being raised to a po- 
sition where the warp threads will 
be baeked up and placed under 
proper tension. Manual operation 
of the mechanism for placing the 
warp threads under tension or draw- 
ing them back to restore the rela- 
tion of the lay and perfect part of 
{he weave is very advantageous in 
that the amount of tension under 
which the threads are put is under 
complete control of the operator, 
although it is practically impossible 
to injure the threads by placing 
them under too great a tension be- 
cause after the slack in them has 
been taken up, additional pressure 
on bar 33 will merely draw more 

warp from the source of supply. 
The warp threads having been 
properly tensioned, weaving is re- 
sumed, and, in order that movable 
bar 33 may be returned to its nor- 
mal position where it can again be 
utilized for drawing back and ten- 
sioning the threads when a pick out 
is made, suitable mechanism is pro- 
vided for rotating shaft 41 in a re- 
verse direction at a fixed, predeter- 
mined speed whereby the downward 


Ameévican” 
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movement of the bar will be regu- 
lated relatively to the feeding of the 
warp threads to the loom and said 
threads maintained under the proper 
weaving tension by the bar until 
said bar has reached its normal po- 
sition. After that the normally oper- 
ative tensioning devices are aione 
effective to regulate. the threads. 
This lowering mechanism preter- 
ably comprises a ratchet wheel 43 
mounted on shaft 41 and adapted 
Lo be engaged by a pawl 44 journaled 
in a pair of arms 45 in the form of 
bell crank levers pivotally mount- 
ed on said shaft. Arms 45 are con- 
nected by links 46 to orie arm 47 of 
a bell crank lever. whose other arms 
48 provided with an aperture 
through which extends an operating 
bar 49 pivotally connect to the lower 
end of the lay sword 15, on said 
bar, one on each side of operating 
bar 49, and a coil spring 52. sur- 
rounds said bar, being interposed 
between the outer stop and arms 48 
or the bell crank lever. 


When the cross bar 33 is in an 
elevated position, the power of 
spring 52 is such that each time the 
lay sword 15 is retracted after hav- 
ing beat up a woven weft. thread, 
the bell crank lever will be rocked, 
arm 48 of said lever being depressed, 
and this downward movement of 
said arm will, through iinks 46 and 
arms 45, actuate the ratchet 44 and 
ratchet wheel 43. This imparts a 
reverse rotary motion to shaft 41, 
and, as will be apparent, the cross 
bar 33 will gradually be lowered. 
The downward movement of bar 33 
is limited by stops 53 on posts 34 and 
after the bar reaches the limit of its 


1S 


downward movement the rocking 
motion of the lay sword will be 


taken up by spring 52, no movement 
being imparted to the connections 
that actuate the ratchet 44. When 
the cross bar 33 is to be elevated by 


the hand wheel 42 if is only neces-' 


sary to throw the pivoted pawl or 
ratchet wheel and after the slack 
in the threads has been taken up 
said pawl is thrown back to its form- 
er position. 


The eonnections for lowering the 
bar 33 need not necessarily be ac- 
tuated by the lay swort but .they 
may be connected to any suitable 
moving part of the loom that will 
serve to lower the bar at a speed 


such as will maintain the threads 
under the proper weaving tension 


until said bar has been returned to 
its normal position where the usual! 
tensioning means of the loom alone 
become effective. While various 
forms of mechanisms for elevating 
and depressing said bar readily sug- 
gest themselves, the present inven- 
Lion consists primarily in means for 
taking up the slack in the warp 
threads between the friction drum 
and heddles without affecting those 
portions of said threads on the op- 
posite side of the friction drum and 
the following claims are to be lim- 
ited only to the struttural details 
expressly included therein. 

In the preferred arrangement the 
bar 33 is lowered at a speed which 
atone would not give the desired 
feed of warp threads and hence the 
friction drum is always in operation 


but its movement is reduced dur- 


ing the time bar 33 is letting off the 
threads to supply a part of the re- 
quired feed. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie anu ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the = 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building © 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


—Agents— 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WARREN 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 
COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smaliest percentage of waste. 
. Send for large list that have already. adopted 
them. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


GREENVILLE, S. C. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. | 


‘Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. | 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘‘old tin cup’’ won’t do. 


SANITARY 
mAYDENY 


Th 


RING 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 


Fountain is the logical dispenser of 
# Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. 8. PLAYER 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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D. H. Mauney, Pres. 


J. 8S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Vc 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


-——— MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY:———~ 
ROCKFORD, ILL. S. A. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


Moreland Size 


Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. T. MORELAND, President 


Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, lac. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


The Standard of Excellence for 


DOUBLE LOOP (HOOK) 


CARD BANDS 


SINGLE LOOP (TIE) BANDS FOR 
SPINNING, SPOOLING, TWISTING, ETC. 


BEST BY TEST 


Prices and Samples on Request 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
Charlotte, N. C. 


a 


Box 44 


55 5555 55 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—There was some 


“improvement in. cotton yarn sales 
during the Jatter part of the week, : 
dealers reporting a somewhat larger 


business, most of which was done af 
prices slightly under those recently 
quoted by the spinners. Sales of 
good quality 20-2 skeins were report. 


ed as low as 38 and 39 cents, and a, 
better grade at 40 cents, while mills 5 


were quoting around 40 cents. 
There was little change in carded 
yarns on the whole, however, the 


buying being scattered and prices 2 


rather irregular. 


evidently holding out in expectation 
of lower prices. . 

On combed yarns for mercerizing 
a somewhat better demand was re- 
ported; although the volume of busi- 


“ness continued rather small. Prices 
Stocks of. 22 


show much. variation. 
combed varns held here, however. 
are reported as being considerably 
lower and as consumers have but 
small supplies, it is expected that a 
much better demand will developed 
within a shirt time. Present. prices 
of combed yarns in this market are 


said to be based entirely on the 
stocks of varn held here. It is also : 


stated that these prices are much 
below replacement costs from spin- 
ners and that the present stocks 
will soon be reduced to the point 
where they must be a general move 
from -dealers to re pene their sup- 
plies. 


Some fears have been expressed 
here that Southern spinners of card- : 
ed yarns were likely to work them- ‘ 


selves into a bad position by over- 
production, but this condition is not 


expected in combed yarns, the gen- 2 
9) 
eral opinion here being that no large 5 


stocks of combed yarns are being 
held andwhere in the South. 

The recent cotton advances have 
resulted in a firm stand by spinners 
and prices are being held consider- 
ably above the figure that many 
dealers are willing to accept. when 


buyers come in. the market with 2 


firm bids. 


Quotations in this market were as 3: 


follwso 

Southern Two- Rid Chain Warps, Etc. 
2s to l4s.___. @.. 
2-ply 50s @ 


Carpet—3s, 
8s, 


Only small lots ¢ 
were taken by both hosiery and un- 
derwear manufacturers, who are 


y -ply 70s 


~ 

~ 


Insulating Yarns. 


ply. and. 
2-ply 


‘Duck “Yarns. 


, 4 and 5- 


Southern Single ‘Chain Warps. 


Southern. ‘Frame “Cones. 


‘doubie carded 
Combed “Peeler. Skeins, 


SOs 


keins 


64 
2-ply ... 70 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


Chicago 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING anp KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


@. 
00@ __ 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 


Charlotte 


hs a 
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Cotton 


New York—There was a much 

firmer tone in the cotton markets 
last week where print cloths, sheet- 
ings and general lines of domestics 
were concerned. The firmer cotton 
markets have resulted in a much 
broader buying movement. The in- 
quiry is sufficient to show that a 
more settled cotton opinion and the 
clearing of the strike situations will 
quickly result in a much larger 
movement in almost all lines of cot- 
ton. goods, 
The print cloth market showed 
much activity during the latter part 
of the week. Sales on Friday were 
reported as being above 200,000 
pieces. There was a good demand 
from the bleaching trades and or- 
ders from this source were large. 

Print cloths to the extent of 100,- 
000 pieces were sold for deliveries 
running as far ahead as November 
at 8 5-8 cents, after many fruitless 
efforts to start the trading at 8 1-2c. 
Fully that quantity was still avail- 
able at the close for spot and Sep- 
tember delivery for desirable cus- 
tomers. Some few sales were made 
for October-December shipment at 
8 3-4c. This price was not general 
and many mills would not sell be- 
~yond September. Narrow print 
cloths sold on a basis of 6 1-2c¢ for 
27-inch 64x60s for Southern goods. 

Sheetings were in demand, and 
some fair sized sales were reported 
at 7 3-4 cents for 5.50s, 10 1-2c net 
for 4-yard 56x60s and 7 1-2c¢ for 31- 
inch 5-yards. These prices were a 
shade lower than some mills would 
accept. Bag manufacturers were 
making many inquiries, but wanted 
to operate on a basis of 6 34c for 
6.15 goods and 9 1-2c for 4-yard 37- 
inch goods, which most mills de- 
clined, 

Considerable business was done in 
osnaburgs for converting purposes. 
For the 36 and 40 inch goods, clean 
cotton, prices ranging from 35c to 
36¢ a pound were paid. Narrow os- 
naburgs, part waste, brought as low 
as 30 1-2c. For 7-ounce, 30-inch 
13 1-4c was a common price that sev- 
eral mills would not accept. 

Fair. business in sateens continues 
to be reported with a tendency to 
crop to lower counts. Saturday 
there.was interest in 64x88. 37 1-2 
inch, 4.70 yard, which sold at 12 1-4 
cents. There has been some busi- 
ness in 39-inch, 64x104, 4.20 yard at 
13 5-8 cents, with most mills quoting 
three-quarter. As already stated, 
the bulk of the recent business has 
been in the 37 112 inch, 4.37s, which 
are now firm at 13 1-2 cents. Desir- 
able deliveries were reported becom- 
ing difficult to obtain, Inasmuch as 
the product for several plants had 
been taken up for some time to 
come. In the 72x120 count, interest 
has been lacking. Most of the recent 


‘new prices, however, 
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Goods 


business has been with trades other 
than those catering to the clothing 
manufacturers. 

Traders in wash goods are report- 
ing. a broadening of interest on the 
part of buyers in lines other than 
the higher novelties. Some of the 
converters have found this week a 
réviving interest in some of their 
specially printed styles and in sam- 
ples of new voiles and fancy crepes. 
The buyers of the country show 
more interest in the new lines of 
good ratines than sellers expected 
and it is a singular fact to them that 
some traders are purchasing goods 
for immediate shipment. 

Wash goods lines for spring are 
eertain to be denominated by the 
style trend toward longer skirts 
and good draping fabrics, this being 
vouched for in several houses where 
the results of selling thus far have 
been analyzed. 

A larger business was reported .in 
the Fall River print cloth market, 
sales for the week being estimated 
at about 250,000 pieces. Mills were 


holding for 5 ee on 25-in. 56x44. 
10.55. bids at 7-8 cents being re- 


fused. Buyers weal not meet the 
and something 
of a deadlock developed on this con- 
struction. The mills, however, were 
very firm in their asking prices, this 
being true of practically all print 


cloth constructions. Cotton goods 
prices were quoted as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s...... 7 
Grad goods, 38 1-2 in., 64x64s_.. 9 
Gray goods. 39-in., 68x72s...... 958 
Gray goods, 39-in. 80x80s...... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard....... 42 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard.... 11% 
Brown sheetings, So. Stnd..... 13 
Staple Ginghams ..,...2....... 14% 
Dress Ginghams ...... 18X20% © 
Kid finished cambries...... 8% 


United States | Wool Nnitioes Imports 
Greater. 


The bulk of United States imports 


of wool stockings, hose, and half 
hose valued at over $1.20 per dozen 


pairs are from the United Kingdom 
and Germany, according to the Tex- 
tile Division of the Department of 
Commerce. Imports by quarters 
register the following totals in doz- 
en pairs: January to March, 1921, 
50,385; April to June, 124, 64,404; July 
to September, 1921, ee October 
to December, 1921, 196,727; January 
to March,. 1922, 445 236: April to 
June, 1922, 197,092. In 1921, the larg- 
est monthly shipment, 81,751 dozen 
pairs, was recorded in December 
and in 1922 June leads with a total 
of 78,647 pairs. 


AGENCIES: 
Charlotte, N. 


Ga.; 
Wilson, N. Cc. 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensboro, N. C. 


Elberton, 
Norfolk, Va.; Dallas, Texas: Milan, Italy. 


Ga.; Savannah, Ga.;: Toccoa, Ga.: 


Let Us Quote You 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER - GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, MO 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


‘COKER COTTON COMPANY 
| Hartsville, S. C. 
PIONEERS IN CAROLINA STAPLES 
COKER COTTON SALES CO. COKER COTTON COMPANY 


Athens, Ga. 
Gastonia, N.’C. 


North Georgia’s 
By patronizing us you are sure of satisfaction. You also strengthen the 
Carolina staple industry. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 


WILLIAMSON, INMAN & STRIBLING 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CO., INC. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, S. C. 


~ apa | Phone 695 Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 
Postal Phone Gastonia, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamlin Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, S. 


ROSE BROTHERS 
COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


B. G. Wilkins F. E. Gibson 
WILKINS & GIBSON 
COTTON 


Greenville, S. C. Sumter, S. C. 
Bell and Postal Phone 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


P. H. JOHNSON R. S. HOWIE 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
| JOHNSON & HOWIE 


COTTON 


COTTON 
8. 0. Monroe, N. C. 
THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
Cotton Merchants COTTON 
Meridian, Miss. All Grades—Long and Short 
Handlers of Mississippi Staples 
Cotton | Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 


Carolina and Delta Staples COTTON 
All Kinds Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. Monroe, N. C. 


| 
| 
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3U SOUTHERN 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING ANTISTAIN 


Kier Roil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 
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Wanted 
Twister Stop Motions. 
Want stop motions for twisters. 
Prefer Smith stop motion. Give 
condition and price. Address -T. 
C., care Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 
to know the whereabouts of Ben 
Fleming, card room man, who 
worked for me at Eatonton, Ga 
J. W. Fernander, 912 Thirteenth 
Street, Meridan. Miss. 


Wanted, 

Position as overseer spinning or 
twisting, or both. Also. winding, 
age 31, have been overseer past 
eight vears. Very best of refer- 
ences. Married. Give me the 
job and I will give you the pro- 
duction. at the right cost per. Ib 
Now overseer, but wish to change. 
Address G. 8. D., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


US. 


Wm. P. Southern Representative 
P.O.Box 792. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


as to weight and cireles. Quality guaranteed. 


Rewinder Wanted. 

Want second-hand filling re- 
winder. State price and condi- 
tion. Address T. C., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Wanted. 

Three good Loom Fixers for E 
Model Draper 32” Looms, Apply 
to J. J. Roberts, Overseer = of 
Weaving, Barrow County Cotton 
Mills, Winder, Ga. 


COR P O RA T IO N 
“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 
“NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Assignee’s Sale 


SALUDA MFG. CO and RIVERDALE MILLS 


The above mills, equipped for the manufacture of 
yarns, and having approximately 4200 and 2800 spin- 
dles, are located at Greenville, 8S. C., both having rail- 
way sidings and near paved roads. 

These mills will be sold at public auction in front of 


the Court House at Greenville, 8. C. 


1922. 


, on September 4th, 


Inspection of the properties can be made at any time. 


K. A. GILFILLIN, Assignee, 
J. W. LANFORD, Agent. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson Lane 


Works and Office , 


Atlantic, Mass. 


HYDROSULPHITES 


Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Usa Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HA METZ & 


Hudson Street, New Yorr, City. 
Soston Philadel phia Providence C huicago 
Charlotte San Francisco 


Bushing 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demos 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  oorre- 
sponding increase in ae 
an important feature 
spool. 

Prompt deliveries in two te 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Weonsocket, Rhode isiand 


DRAKE 
Head 
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MPLOYMEN | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 


but we do give them the best service of © 


any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
cellent reason for‘changing. Would like 
to submit my references to mill needing 
high class man. Address No. 8539. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
have superintendent’s place in medium 
sized plant, but wish larger job. Ref- 
erences as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3540. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed in large mill shop and have al- 
ways given satisfaction over long pe- 
riod of years. References to show char- 
acter, qualifications and training. Ad- 
dress No. 3541. 
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WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Thoroughly qualified 
in both departments and have had long 
experience as overseer in a number of 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Now employed but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of referen- 
large mills. Address No. 3558 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed as weaver in good mill, but 
wish to locate in Carolinas or Georgia. 
High class man who can produce re- 
sults. Address No. 3542 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or weaver. Now getting $3,000 sal- 
ary, but will take place at $150 a month 
in more healthy location. Experienced 


in large mill; both white and colored 
goods. Married. Good references. Ad- 
dress No: 3543. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed as overseer in denim plant. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3544. 


COTTON CLASSER and stapler desires 
position, preferably with mill. Exper- 
ieneced and can furnish references. Ad- 
dress No. 3545. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Prefer mill on colored gools. 
Now employed. Best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 3546. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
carding and spinning. Praictical man of 
iong experience who can handle your 
carding or spinning on economical and 
paying basis. Address No. 3548. 


WANT position as earder. Age 40; 18 


years’ experience in number of good 
mills. Gilt edge references. Address No. 
3548. 3 


WANT position as 
beaming, slashing or quilling. Have 
handied all. of above departments and 
ean give good references. Now over- 
seer weaving in mill on checks and 
chambrays in mill of 800 looms. <Ad- 
dress No. 3549. | 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
wish larger place. 
Address No. 3550. 


superintendent, or 
Now employed, but 
Good references. 


overseer weaving, 


WANT position as overseer of cloth. High 
class man of good habits who thorough- 
ly understands the efficient handling of 
cloth room. Address No. 3551. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Age. 43; 18 years’ as Overseer; 
good record as manager of help. Now 
employed as carder, but wishes larger 
place. References.. Address No. 3553. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Set- 
tled man of good habits, long experience 


on both plain and fancy weaves. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3553. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent. Exper- 


ience for more than 20 years as superin- 
tendent and overseer. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3555. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
Competent, reliable man of long exper- 
ience. Can furnish excellent references 
Address No. 3556. 


WANT position as superintendent, man- 
ager or office manager in large mill. 
Can manage plant on efficient basis 
and would like opportunity to show 
qualifications to mill needing Al man. 
Address No. 3557. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
successfully run some of the best mills 
in the South and can furnish references 
showing long period of satisfactory and 
productive service. .Address No. 3559. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Experienced and capa- 
ble man of long experience. Settled 
habits. Address No. 3560 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
and spinner, or both. Experienced man 
of practical ideas. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3561 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
long record of good service and have 
always given satisfaction. Now em- 
ployed. Excellent references. Address 
No. 3562. 


superintendent or 
experience covers 


WANT position 
weaver. 


as 
Weaving 


period of over 20 years on wide variety | 


of fabrics. Sober, reliable and good 
manager of help. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3568. 


WANT position as carder. 
ience and have special 
combed work. 
Agdress No, 3566. 


knowledge of 
Excellent references. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle plain or fancy work. Draper 
job preferred. Would accept place as 
designer in large mill. Thoroughly ca- 
pable weaver in every respect. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3567. 


WANT position as.overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Have worked in 
some of best mills in South and always 
goten good results. Good references. 
Address No. 3565. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Prac- 


tical man who can handle carding in 
efficient manner. Long experience. 
Specially qualified for combed work. 


Long exper-. 


Address No. 3568. 
WANT position as superintendent. By 
experience and training am especially 


fitted to handle combed yarn mill. Will 
gladly submit references to mill desir- 
ing high class, experienced superin- 
tendent. Address No. 3569 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
superintendent in medium sized mill. 
Now employed as superintendent, but 
do not like location of mill. Long ex- 
perience and thoroughly 
card loom details. Address No. 3570. 


WANT position as cotton classer or buy- 
er for mill in Carolinas or Georgia. Sev- 
eral years’ experience in buying and 
classing long and short cotton, domés- 
tic and export. A-1l references. Ad- 
dress No. 3571. 


WANT position as overseer of carding; 18 
years’ experience as carder and am com- 
petent and reliable in every respect. 
Good references: Address No. 3572. 


WANT position as superintendent or ov- 
erseer of carding and spinning. Now 
employed in medium sized mill, but am 
caple of handling job. References show- 
ing character and ability gladly furn- 
ished. Address No. 3578. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Now employed, but wish bet- 
ter paying place. Many years as su- 
perintendent and overseer, and ax fa- 
miliar with all departments of mills. 
Address No. 3574. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spinner. 
Many years as superintendent and over- 
seer and can succssfully operate any 
mill. Good reference. Address No. 


WANT position as. superintendent, 
overseer carding and spinning. 
employed in good mill. 
superintendent and overseer for more 
than 20 years. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3576. 


or 
Now 
Experienced as 


WANT position as outside foreman. 
perienced in the work 
to keep the property up. Married, with 
family of mill help. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 8577. 


WANT _ position 


Ex- 
and know how 


as superintendent or 


overseer carding and spinning. My ex- 
perience over many years fits me for 
either of the three positions. Best of 
references. Address No. 3578. 


WANT positions as superintendent, pref- 
erably of print cloth mill. Now employ- 
ed, but wish larger place. Thoroughly 
experienced in handling a mill, but on 
outside and inside. References. Address 
No. 38579. 


understand 3 


WANT position as superintendent. 
had long experience and have always 
gotten good results. Would like oppor- 
tunity to submit my record to mill need- 
ing high class man., Address No. 3580. 


Have 


WANT position as overseer weaving, Long 
experience and can give best of refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3581. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent or overseer weaving. 
Prefer mill making ginghams or fancy 
shirtings. Also consider position finish- 
ing and bleaching plant. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3582. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in mill on white work... Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in cloth room. Address No. 


583. 


WANT position.as overseer of slasher 
room, tying-in and drawing-in. Would 
consider large room only. Can come on 

short notice. Good references. Address 

No. 3584. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both. High class man of 
excellent character and ability to get re- 
sults. Fine references. Address No. 
3585-A. 


WANT position as roller coverer, and belt 
man. Now employed but wish to change. 
Marrie, age. 35 years experience. 


$5, 12 
yood references. Address No. 3585-B. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room, or would consider place as 
traveling salesman for mill supply house. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3586. 


WANT position as traveling salesman in 
textile trade. Ten years’ experience in 
this fleld. Also experienced as weaving 
and slasher man. Address No. 3587. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Prefer mill in North Carolina. 
yood man. of long experience. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3588. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Best 
of references to show that I can deliver 
the goods. Address No.. 3589. 


31 


WANT position as second hand in weav- 
ing or loom fixer. Good record and good 
references to show for it. Address No. 


3603. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such in large mill, but pre- 
fer change of locality. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3604 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Long experience 
in number of good mills and can give 
fine: references to show character and 
ability. Address No. 3590. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as assistant superintendent in 
large mill, but am competent to handle 
mill. Fine references. Address No. 3591. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Am textile 


graduate of N. C. State College and 
have worked around mil! all my life. 


Now employed as overseer spinning. Ex- 
ceHent references. Address No. 3592. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed in good mill but am competent 
to handle better position. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No, 3593. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning, or salesman. 
Many years experience in erecting and 
overhauling carding and spinning, also 
as overseer spinning. Good references. 
Address No. 3594 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed in good mill, but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3595. 


WANT position. as overseer spinning or 
carding and spinning. Man of good 
character and settled habits, steady and 
experienced worker. Address No. 6305. 


WANT position as general manager, su- 
perintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. High class man of long experience, 
and thoroughly understand all phases of 
cotton manufacturing. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3606. 


WANT. position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or spinning. Excellent 
references to show ability and character. 
Address No. 3607. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 


spinning. Many years’ experience and 
am thoroughly competent to handle 
either process. References. . Address 


No. 3608. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Un- 
derstand both steam and electric plant, 
and can handle large or small mill: <Ad- 
dress No. 3609. 


WANT position as superintendent or card- 
er and spinner. Now employed, but 
wish larger place. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3610. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Age 38, good habits “eandy worker. 
Good references, ..«..g experience and 
qualifications. Address No. 3611. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Good 
weaver of long experience. Can handle 


ie variety of fabrics. Address No. 

3612, 

WANT position as overseer. large cloth 
room. Thirteen years’ experience on all 


kinds of white goods. Age 32, married, 
13 vears as overseer, Best of references. 
Address No. 36138. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had 24 years’ experience, textile educa- 
tion, 3 years on tire duck. Best of ref- 


erences. Address No. 3614. 

WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Excellent worker, long expe- 
rience, good references. Address No 
3615. 

WANT position as overseer carding or 


spinning, or superintendent of good yarn 


mill. Good references to show past rec- 
ord and experience. Address No. 3616. 
WANT. position as overseer’ spinning 


North Carolina preferred. Am: thorough- 
ly experienced in spinning and have 
handled rooms in some of the best mills 
in North Carolina. Fine references. Ai'i- 
dress No. 3617. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Competent, experienced man who can 


get real results. Good references. Ad-. 
dress No. 3618. 


WANT position as master mechanic, Ione 


experience in both steam and electric 
plants. Now employed. Good refer- 
ences. Address No, 3619. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill on white work, or card- 
er and spinner in larger mill. Excellent 
references to show character and abil- 
ity. Address No. 3620. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or plain weave plant, or overseer 
carding and spinning. Long experience 


as overseer and superintendent.  Ad- 
dress No. 3596. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


would accept place as carder and spin- 
ner in Jarge mill. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3597 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
assistant superintendent. Am middle- 
aged man of temperate habits, married. 
and can give good references from past 
and present employers. Address No. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Now have good night job, 
but wish to work in dav. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3599. 


WANT position as overseer 
Thoroughly competent and reliable and 
have excellent references. Address No. 
3600. 


WANT position as overseer of small room, 
or second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed, but went to change. Good ref- 
erences... Address No. 3601. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed. but have excellent reasons for 
vanting to change. Would be glad to 
submit references to mill needing high 
class man. Can prove that I can get 
good resuite. Address No. 3602. 


WANT position as assistant to superin- 


tendent, agent or president. Long ex- 
perience as mill man, stenographer, gen- 
eral office man. extile college and 


5. 


NY 969] courses. References. Address 


position as superintendent or 
spinner; 18 years an overseer and super- 
intendent. Present. job for two years. 
Have run some of the best jobs in the 


South. Wish change of locality, Pied- 
mont section ‘preferred. Address No. 
3622. 

WANT position as. superintendent or 


everseer of weaving, white or colored, 
plain or fancy work. Have handled some 
of the best jobs in the Carolinas and can 
get results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3623. 


finishing. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Com- 
petent man of long experience in mill 
and machine work. Address No. 3624. 


WANT position as superintendent or trav- 


eling salesman. Now employed, but 
have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Fine references. Address No 


3625. 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 


medium size mill or second li:nd in large 
mill making. sheetings, prints, pajama 
checks. Experienced on both plain and 
Draper looms. Can come wn short no- 
tice. Kkecterences show I can deliver the 
roods Address No. 3628. 


j 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & Haaslacher. 

AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
——See Humidifiers. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S. 

Sirrine & Co., J. 

ASH HANDLING 
Link-Belt Compan 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

BALL BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. tndustries, Inc. 

BALING PRESSES— 

Presses, Baling. 

‘BALLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Southern Textile Banding Mill 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 

ERY— 

Cocker Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Morse Chain Co. 

BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

-Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
‘Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. 
Atlantic D 
Bosson & Lane 
Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & WHasslacher Chem. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 

Stein, Halli & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 3 

BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

See Roller Bearings. 

BELTING— 

See also Mill Supplies. 
Baitimore Belting Co. 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Courtney Co., Dana S. 

Draper Corporation. 

Macrodi Fiber Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

BELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Ss, David, Sons Co. 

BOBBIN 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

BOXES— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co, 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 

Wilts Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

BRUSHES— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

CALENDER ROLLS— 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Compan 
CHAIN BELTS AN 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons. 
CLUTCHES, 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 
S0AL HANDLING "MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paluson, Linkroum & Co. 
IMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
INDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
sONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 
SONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


‘DRIVES— 


CONES, PAPER— 

Southern Novelty Co. 

CONTRACTORS— 
See Milt Bullders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONVEYOR PIPE— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 

——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 

Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton Co. 

J. L. Bussey & Co. 

Gray-Barktey Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
8B. H. Parker & Co. 

Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 

. Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 

. Threefoot Bros. & Co. 

Wilkins & Gibson. 

m. & York Wilson. 

Coker Cotton Co. 

H, H. Wolfe & Co. 

Johnson & Howie. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Domo, F. J., & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Martin & Co. 

Eblin & Co. ° 
COTTON MACHINERY— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co 

Dixon Lubricating “Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., S. 
Saco-Lowell. Shops. 

Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 

Terrell Machine Co 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COTTON 

Arabol 
Bosson 
Klipstein & Co., A. 

Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Company. 

DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty 
Midland Chemica! 
Masury Young Co. 

Seyde! Chemical Co., The 

DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing. Roll Company. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Fountain 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Morse Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, tnc. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. - 
E. 1. du Pone de Nemours & Co., 
Klipstein Co., A. 
Metz, H. A., & Co 
National Aniline r Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


Co. 
La 


Co. 


AND 


Inc. 


Perkins & Son., tnc., B. F. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Link- Belt 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., tnc. 
Standard Electric Co. 


HARNESS TWINE 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ELEVA 
Link- 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
——See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP.- 


Allis-Chalmers 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
ANS— 
Perkins, B. F., Son 
See Electric; den ‘Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator 
FINISHING MACHINER 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 


FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 

FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. | 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 

FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 

FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse 

GEARING, SILEN FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

GRATE BARS— 

Eureka tron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Budd Grate Co. 

GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

GREASES— 

Masury-Young Company. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 

GRI BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 


GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company. 

HANGERS, SHAFT 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddles and Frames. 


HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mf¢ Co 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION- 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering worporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needie Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Wittlams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. : 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 

Jennings Mfg. Co. 

North. State Creosoting Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 


Masur 
ubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 


LUG STRAPS— 

Chartotte Leather Belting Co. 
ENAMEL— 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY—. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PAINT— 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLL 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Ge. 


Inc. 


-METERS— 


S 
Allis-Chalmers Mf 
MILL ARCHITECT 
See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lightin~ 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
du Pont de Nemours €& Co., Inc. 


, & Sons Co. 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 
Southern rye & Flyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER 
Leather Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 


Carolina Speciality Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, L— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS 

Siggers & Sigge 
PERBORATE SODA—. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Garland Mfg. Co, 
PICKER STICKS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 

Grinnell Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


rs. 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 


Link-Belt Company. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 

Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain 

Wood's, T. B., Son 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Collins Bros, 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 

——See Transmission fAachinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 

Ss, ¥. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

hae Pump & Well Co. 
QUILLERS— 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing ag Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shop 

Southern Spindle 4 Flyer Co, 
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ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

Link- 

Wood's B., Sons Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 

American V'''canized Fibre Co. 
ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 

Whitin Mach.ze Works. 


Saco-Lowel\ Ships. 
SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SALT— 


SANITARY EQUI N T— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SAN TARY FOUNTAINS— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINE ES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
SEWING ._MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
 SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


—See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
SHEET METAL WOoRK— 

J. N.. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


. SHUTTLES— 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley 

Corn Products Co. 
Drake Corporation. 

E. F. Drew & Co 

United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The . 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury-Young Company. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 


SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana §S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons. Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co. 

Besson & Lan 

Jacques Wolf é Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemica! Co., The 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 

McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seyde! Chemical Co., The 

United Chemical Products Co. 

SOF TENERS— 

——See Cotton Softeners. 

SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPINNING TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 
Lestershire Spoo' & Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN 
Link- Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

STEAM TRAPS— 

STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Co. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 


G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co 
TEXTILE MACHINERY S&S ECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 


THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co.. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT ‘CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, P. 
Klipstein, , & Co, 
Metz, < 
Newport Chemica! Works. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Jacques, Wolf & Co 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
East Jerse 
Tolhurst 
YARNS— 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 


Pipe Co. 
achine Works. 


WHITINSVILLE 
_ SPINNING RING C° 


NG WHITINSVILLE 


NG SPEQALISTS 


Cocker Machine and Foundry ey 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


AMERICAN? TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


“The heresy of today ‘is —e orthodoxy of tomorrow.”’ 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, 
Franklin machines are used allover the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be imei of an epportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


‘Send us your job dye- 
and service the best. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Joseph Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St, 


Philadelp hia, Pa. 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett’s Standard Disinfectants 
Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8S. C. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 

_ Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Ashworth Bros:, Charlotte, Se 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R, I 


Atlanta, Ga. 
88 Ames Bidg., 


Atlanta Brush Co., 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Bussey & Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. 
_Serymser Co., 80 South St., 


Bouliany, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Barber Colman Co., 


New 


Rockford, Ill. 


Baitimore Belting Company,  Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 

Roseon & Tane. Atlantic. Maas. 

Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton Co., Greens- 


boro, N. 

Brinton, H., Co., 

Budd Grate Co., 
adelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
2011 BE. Hagert St., Phil- 


Carrier Fingineerine Corn... New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Cattin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Charlotte, 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co., 
na. 


Chicago Fuse Mfe Co., Chicago. TE. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 
nie) 
— Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
Corn Products Refining Co.,; New York. 
Co... Dana S.. Chicopee, Maas. 
Cyclone Motors Corporation, Greenville, 
8. C. 

Davidson. J. Ll. & Co., 2525 N. Second 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dixon. tubricating Saddie Co., Bristol, 

Domo, F. J. & Co., 116 Broad St., New 
York. 

Draper, E. &., 506 Trust’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. ¢ 


DMraner Corporation Honedale 

BE. F. Drew & Co., 
Dronsfield's Sales Agency, 232 St., 

Boston. Masa. 
Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
B. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


BEblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
Paat Jersev Pine Co., Patterson, N. J. 


Emmons T.00om Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Maas. 

Bureka Tron Works. Inc.. Lincolnton. 
N. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 
Fiorsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 


York. 
Pranktin Procees Co. Providence I. 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
Grant Leather Corporation, 
enn. 
Gray-Barkley Co.. Gastonia, N. 
Woolford Wood Ttnk Mfg. Co., 
coln Buld., ._Philadelhpai, Pa. 
 Wte Sorn Ma 
Gray-Separk Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., 7reenville, 


Kingsport, 


710 Lin- 


Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. L 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., 

Lehigh Ave., and Mascher St., 

Philadelphia. Pa. 

Huntingi.tw & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 
Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 


Thomasville, C. 
Co., 88 Broad St., New 


“Monticello, Ga, 


W. 38th St., New 


Jennings Mfg. Co., 

Jennings, A. T. & 
York. 

Johnson & Howie, Monroe 

Jordan Mfg. 


Kaumagraph Co., 
York 

Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany. Jenkintown, Pa. 

Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 


Cotton Co., Charlotte, 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mas 


Link- Belt Company, Nicetown, “Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, 
Lupton, David. Sons, Inc., Phliadeiphia, 


Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bldg., New 
Orleans, Lia. 
Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New York. 
McCausland. J. N. & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. & Co., 24 Stone St., New 
or 


Macrodi Fibre Co. “Woonsocket. 
Marston Co.. John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Bosten. Mass. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., 

Mass 
Mauney Steel Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford. Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 


Boston, 


chard. Massa. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
Vork 

wpa Chemical Laboratories, Dubuque, 
ow 

Morehead Mfg. Co.. Detroit. Mich. 

Morse Chain: Co., Ithaca, 

North — Creosoting Co., North Charlotte, 


N. 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. J 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way. New York. 


Newport Chemical Works. Passaic, N. J. 


Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 


Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

B. H. Parker & Co.. Gastonia, N. C. 

Paulson, Linkroum ‘& Co., 52 Leonard St., 


New York. 
Parks-Cramer Co.,. Fitehbure. Mass. 
Central 


Pawtucket Spinning Ringe Co., 
Falls. R. 

Perkins. B. F., & Son., Holyoke, Mass. 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., 
tanbure, S. 
Poland Soap Works, 
Puro-Sanitarv 

Havdenville, 


R. I. Warp Stop Bquipment Co., 
tucket, R. I. 
Piece Dohhy Chain Co.. 


Anniston, Ala. 
Drinking Fountain Co., 
Maes. 


Paw- 


Millbury, Mass. 


Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mace 
Rose Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 


Spar- 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 


Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Snops, Charivtte, N. C. 
S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, 
Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sirrine, J. E., Greenville. S. C. 
Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Southern Railway, Charlotte, 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 


Stewart Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, 


Spartan Sizing Compound 
burg, 


Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass, 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, II. 

Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, V2@. 

Steel Heddle Mfe. Co., Philadelnhia, Pa. 

Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 

Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New 
ork, 


Spartan- 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
‘Yerreli Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomes Grate Bar Co., Rirmingham. Ala. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 


Fire Without Having 


Mass. 
‘Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn, 
Tripod Paint Co.. 6° N. Broad §8t., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


TInited Chemical Products Corp., York & 
U. 8. Bobbin & Co., Bddy 


Providence, 
' Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 


Universal Winding Co., Boston, Massa. 
Vogel Coa.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 


Wadsworth. Howland & Boston, 

Ward-Davidson 2525 N. Bt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 

Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Ridley Watts & Co., New 

Winfield Bros., 25 Broad St, York. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsvile, 


W hitns- 
ville, Mass. 
Whitman & San, Clarence. New York. 


Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, S. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 


Wm. & York Wilson Charlotte, ae C. 


H. H. Wolfe & Co., Monroe, 

Wilts Veneer Co., ‘Richmon qd, Va. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 67 Eddy St., 
Providence, R. I 


A Cleaning Period O» 


Fer Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


GRATE BAR COMPANY 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


OUR SPINNING RING 
Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
““"DOUBLE FLANGE 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing | 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| 240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fifth 
Southern Textile Exposition 
—TEXTILE HALL 


GREENVILLE, S.C. Oct. 19-25, inclusive 


| Will open at ten o'clock, Thursday morning, October 19th, will 
be closed Sunday and fe-open Monday. It will end .Wednesday 
night, the 25th. 


This exposition is one of the most important events of its kind 
in the world. The South spins and weaves a large portion of 
the earth’s production of cotton. ; 


Here will be seen textile machinery, devices, appliances and 
supplies. No manufacturer can afford not to be informed of the 
latest inventions, improvements and equipment. The superin- 

 tendent, overseer or second hand who misses this show will be 
: handicapped in performing his work. Every mill operative who 
can possibly do so, should visit it. 


Numbers of mills consider payment of expenses of principal 
employes to and from the show, a good investment. 


It will require several days to see all the show. One day, how- 
ever, is better than none. 


We invite all who have an interest in the industrial develop- 
ment of this country to attend. 


Textile Hall Corporation 


Direct 
Sulphur | 


Chrome Dyes Acid 


Special Shades Matched 


VELVE TEEN 
_ The Best Boil-off and Finish 
Softeners Oils Finishes 


Unirep Propucrs 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. | Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office, Nations! (Charlotte, N. C. 


Bank Building 


Basic 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


Geo. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. LINDSAY PADGETT, Shelby, N.C. 


Don’t guess, KNOW 


When buying your Wooden Packing Cases, Don’t Guess as to 


whether they will answer your shipping needs. 


Study the quality of the material in them. See that they are cut 
to the size that will give the maximum strength and carrying capacity. 
Then you'll KNOW that they are the proper Wooden Packing Cases 
for your business. | 


Hutton & 
Bourbonnias 
Company's 


Wood 
Packing 


Cases 


are mdae from carefully selected North Carolina Pine, Poplar, Oak 


and Chestnut and are Guaranteed to fill your every Box requirement. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS BASED ON 
THE STUDY OF YOUR SHIPPING NEEDS. 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


Manufacturers of 
WOOD PACKING CASES 


Hickory Drawer 330 North Carolina 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and — 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. | 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE 
, 404 Commercial Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


Cleveland Detroit Atianta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal! 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Visit Booth 611—8th National Exposition of Chemical Exposition 
Grand central Palace, New York—Sept. 11th to 16th 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 
The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 


ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. — 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 


changing automatic features. 


STAPF 
WEAVIN 
READ 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


F 
G 
Vv 


ORD COMPANY 
MACHINER Y 

MASS. 

SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
J. H. MAYES © 502 COLT BLDG. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


YY Put a SLIP-NOT 
‘on any drive in your mill. 


f Compare it with any Belt 


you have ever used. 


Then you will know why 
SLIP-NOT users are en- 
thusiastic. 


You will find SLIP-NOT conforms to 
your idea of a real Leather Belt. 


MADE BY | 
Grant Corporation 


NOT 
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